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Where Land Pays the Taxes. 


The land tax system, strange as it may 
seem, is apparently more popular in New 
Zealand among the farmers than in the 
cities. In America the farmers are almost 
a unit against the plan which they take for 
granted would increase their already exces- 
sivetax burden. Butas applied in New Zea- 
land, where thirty-six districts are trying the 
new idea for three years, it appears, so far, 
actually to relieve the small, country land 
owners. Under the former system farmers 
paid the government about four mills on the 
dollar for all their property, of which $2400 
was exempt. Under the land tax system 
they pay four mills per dollar on the value 
of the land unimproved, live stosk and 
other property being exempt. According to 
United States Consul Dillingham, who 
has been studying the conditions, the 
average result was thought to be a little 
better for the farmer, and he enjoyed the 
consolation of seeing his thriftless neighbor 
taxed as high as himself, whether or not 
he was making profit or improvements. 
The farmer also felt that the large land 
holders would thus be bound to improve 
their property and thus advance the inter- 
ests of the whole district, or else suffer the 
penalty. 

The basis of reckoning thé’ untmproved 
value of farm land is to consider it about 
two-thirds the market value. In New Zea- 
land cities, on the other hand, the land tax 
seems to encourage overcrowding, because 
few owners care to hold taxed land for 
gardens, yards, ete. Thus, while the plan is 
popular in the country, its success in the 
cities remains doubtful. The system has 
nowhere been tried long enough to fairly 
decide even its local value. Its success’ the 
other side of the world wou'd of course by 
no means prove its suitability to conditions 
in other countries, but the experiment is an 
interesting one, and its development will be 
awaited with general interest. 

RS ee eS 


The Outlook for Apple Growers. 


Twenty years ago a salesman of a still 
well-known nursery 3tock concern re- 
marked that he would like to look ahead a 
score of years or so to see what would be- 
come of the apples produced by the millions 
of trees which his firm and other growers 
were sending out. Since his day, new fruit- 





growing sections have become prominent. 
The West from being the leading fruit mar- 
ket for mastern fruit has become a strong 
competitor. Even the Dakotas and the 


Northwest and Southwest are helping to 
swamp the markets. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the apple situa- 
tion on a year like the present, a great 
May trees are set which never amount to 
much, by reason of neglect or accident. 
Other trees remain in a half-alive condition, 
bearing only a favorable year, and then help- 
ing to overload the then already well-sup- 
plied market with a great mass of second- 
rate fruit. 

very year of abundance lends emphasis 
to the fact that none but the very best fruit 
'isssure to pay. As a well-known apple 
ktower said recently: ‘* The price of the 
est apples does not vary greatly from year 
to year.” Even in 1896, that season of 
and hard times combined, 
Gravensteins from Concord, 
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must be steadily toward an increase of 
demand over supply, especially that portion 
of the demand represented by the rich and 
the prosperous; a demand which will accept 
only the best. 

The young man who will select apple 
growing as one of his leading farm special- 
ties should do so, not particularly because 
he thinks the outlook of future markets 
good, but more because he likes the busi- 
ness and believes he has the qualities needed 
for success. Let him learn to produce and 
handle plenty of fancy fruit, and he will 
have no need to worry about future markets 





Neighborhood Clubs. 





Out in Medford there has recently been 


| started a Neighborhood Club, which differs 
} from the many other clubs of that charming 


suburb, in that little children, fathers, moth- 
ers, and, for all we know, grandmothers, 
share with the youths and maidens of the 
place its pleasant privileges. Down on 
Harrison avenue was opened last Friday 


teriorated city districts must come from 
within. We have known that people cling 
like cats to the place in which they have 
long lived, though that place may not be as 
desirable for residence as many another, 
but we have not seen the need of increasing 
the sense of personal responsibility con- 
cerning the conditions in the home district. 
This a neighborhood club will greatly help 
to bring about. If a certain street is going 
the downward path, a meeting of interested 
citizens can be called, the matter threshed 
out, and steps taken to tone it up and away 
from demoralization. 

Public men will be brought to talk on 
Sunday afternoons, perhaps, in the hall of 
the building; theatrical entertainments of 
good quality will be given by the young 
people in one of the audience rooms; a good 
restaurant will supply the club needs of the 
section; a bit of open-air space in the court 
can serve as a luxurious country-club 
piazza ; the kindergarten will look after the 
little children and start them in the right 












ats will not give much trouble. 
is to cut off the bushes and trees 
to the ground. Then few sprouts 
There will be no high stubs, and 
@ can be run over the lot every 
summer, keeping down all foul growth with 
but littlélabor. Pines, savins and junipers 
do not sprout, but they have a trick of de- 
veloping low-down branches which start 
beneath the needles and rubbish, and so may 
escape the axe. A little care will make 
— work of these, and the roots will soon 

e. 

For average pasture growth the old-fash- 
joned bush-axe is best. In some sections 
farmers do not seem to know of it. The 
tool can be bought atthe large supply stores 
for fifty to seveuty-five cents each. Its 
curved blade is far better than a common 
axe for medium trees and bushes. Smail 
sprouts aud young growth are best handled 
by a pulling hook, which is something like 
acorn cutter with a very short blade and a 





few extra bushe’s of seed corn is a good 
article to have at hand. There is nearly 
always somebody at planting time who will 
want to buy it. If not, then plant it your- 
self. Those who took our advice of last 
spring and planted more corn have been 
congratulating themselves through the time 
of high prices all the fall and early winter. 
Corn is one of the few crops that nearly 
always can be depended on in this section, 
where not too far North. It is a crop that 
can be grown on sod land and coarse 
manure with little or no hand hoeing. The 
product need not be hauled and is used 
right on the farm, where it makes lots of 
milk, eggs and manure. 

SHELLING, CUTTING AND GRINDING. 

Corn shells fast on one of these snapping 
cold mornings, but the work can be done 
well enough any stormy day when the time 
will not be missed. Nowadays, most farm- 
ers keep such large flocks of poultry that 
most of the home-grown corn can be fed 
them without shelling, and the exercise is 
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hight another club, similar in aim and in 
name, though doubtless rather different as 


will use it. The characteristic that these 
two Boston clubs have in common is desire 
to create neighborhood feeling; interest in 
the section from which they draw their mem- 
bers’ brotherliness because of common resi- 
dence, as well as a fine, high spirit of social 
intercourse. The fact that one club is ina 
delightful portion of Greater Boston, and the 
other in the heart of the city itself, makes 
their similarity of objecc all the more in- 
teresting. 

But the South Bay Union, as the Harri- 
son-avenue club is called, will be remem- 
bered and referred to, it is safe to prophecy, 
when all memory of the suburban club 
shall have disappeared. This is true, be- 
cause the institution inaugurated by the 
devoted social workers connected with the 
South End Settlement House bids fair to be 
the first ot many neighborhood clubhouses 
in crowded sections of great cities. Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, the man who planned 
the movement, called the attention of his 
hearers, in his dedicatory speevh, the 
other evening, to the fact that the city 
bathhouses and city gymnasiums were 
started privately in the same way that the 
South Bay Union has been started. But 
soon these so conspicuously demonstrated 
their right to existence and so potently 
proved that they were very helpful indeed 
to the people for whom they were intended, 
that the city took them under the shadow of 
her protecting wing. ‘The same thing,” 
said Mr. Woods, ‘‘is to be hoped for this 
undertaking.”’ 

One of the names rather happily applied 
to the building on Harrison avenue is a 
“ Neighborhood Town Hall.” And this is 
not without its significance. Those of us 
who are familiar with life in any of the 
staunch, pubdlic-spirited, progressive little 
country towns—of which New England still 
possesses several, however loudly pessi- 
mistic writers may proclaim the contrary— 
remember that the Town Hall, besides being 
the place for public meetings, is used for 
dances, fairs, receptions and all the pleas- 
ant social activities of the village. Fora 
reasonable price the hall may be rented, 
and always it is common ground. The 
owners of the finest estates in the town 
are there, no more important than the 
humblest farm hand. The hail is a uni- 
fying, highly democratic meeting-place. 
And these Town Halls, it is safe to 
say, are responsible very largely for that 
sense of kinship because of common geo- 
graphical origin that binds together the 
sons and daughters of our little villages, 
and sends them back on Old Home Day 
each year proud and happy to acknowl- 
edge allegiance to the community from 
which they sprung. 

Now, it is something of this fine neighbor- 
hood pride that the settlement workers 
hope to foster through buildings like the 
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South Bay Union. It has come to be recog- 
nized that the best kind of reform for de- 


road; the carpenter shop will occupy the 
minds of the boys and keep their restless 


to plans and the needs of the people who | fingers out of mischief; the clubroom will 


supply a meeting-place better than the 
corner barroom, in which the men can 
smoke a pipe and talk over ward politics. 
All these needs of a crowded neighborhood 
municipal neighborhood clubhouses could 
meet. And the South Bay Union is just 
such a clubhouse. 
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Farm Hints for February. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 

The winter season with farmers in gen- 
eral is not nearly so busy a time as the rest 
of the year, and there is opportunity for a 
little relaxation to read, study, think and 
observe, to go among those of kindred occu- 
pation and gather from all of these sources 
such information as will be of great use and 
service in the future operations on the farm. 

It has been often said and written that 
the season of winter afforded a good time 
for planning the work for another year. 
But the thoughtful, intelligent farmer 
usually has his plans for the future care- 
fully made ahead, and does not require 
much extra time for this work. There 
should be a proper rotation of crops that 
allows of the part of the farm devoted to 
tillage purposes to be gone over in a regular 
specified time or number of years, and 
which, unless it can be bettered in some 
way, should not be interfered with. 

A little time may be needed to get this 
system into the best working order, but 
after this is accomplished, it will be found 
of great benefit to the farmer and the farm. 

It will be well for this work to map out 
the farm into sections where the different 
crops can be as much as possible by them- 
selves in large fields, instead of a number 
of smaller small ones, as a matter of con- 
venience and economy in the work of culti- 
vation. 

The farmer should not allow outside mat- 
ters to interfere with a propet attention to 
the work at the barn, as this would not 
only be detrimental to present interest, but 
will impede future success. ‘Ihe results of 
another season’s work may depend very 
much on the care and attention given to the 
stock this winter. Hence itis very impor- 
tant that all necessary efforts should be 
employed in this direction. Farmers should 
plan as far as possible to attend the differ- 
ent agricultural meetings that are usually 
held during the winter, such as those of the 
boards of agriculture, dairymen’s associa- 
tions, etc., nut forgetting the more frequent 
and profitable gatherings of the patrons of 
husbandry that have become such a power 
for good throughout New England. Some 
of these meetings have already been held, 
and others are to follow. 

BRUSH WORK. 

Some prefer to clear pastures, fence lines 
and ditches of brush during winter, because 
there is more time to spare for such work. 
The drawback is that sprouts will start more 








freely than when the cutting is done in 


three-foot handle. Still lighter growth can 
of course be cut faster with a bush-scythe. 
The best plan is to have at least two of each 
of these tools and to sharpen them after 
every day of use. Then if one is dulled or 
injured, no timeis lost. Briers and other 
light stuff, including young sprouts, can be 
cut with an old mowing machine if some- 
body goes over che piece first with a bush- 
axe tocut out the heavy growth. A man 
should follow the machine and fork the 
brush into piles out of the way. 

WINTER GRAFTING. 

It is hard work to dig apple roots, tedious 
to graft them, and, after all, some will not 
live after being set out the following spring. 
For this reason it is doubtful whether it 
will pay a farmer to bother with the few 
trees he needs. ‘Root-grafted young trees 
can be bought for a very few cents each by 
the hundred. Some prefer a top-grafted or 
budded tree. Seedlings can be started on 
the farm or bought sometimes at the rate of 
about three fer a cent, by the thousand, 
kept in a row by themselves, and budded or 
grafted as needed from year to year. In 
this way the writer has kept himself and 
friends supplied with good trees at no great 
money cost. It requires some experience, 
however, to grow a satisfactory tree by any 
plan. Those who have had but little prac- 
tice will find, too, that it takes time to bud, 
graft, train and dig a hundred trees, and the 
wonder is how nurserymen can sell trees so 
cheap. The one advantage of root grafting 
is that it can be done in winter when time 
is more plenty. 

Get the roots from young, vigorous seed- 
lings. Old roots will not do. Soak some 
fine twine in grafting wax. Take a five- 
inch piece of root, a scion of the same size 
and length, cut them slantingly, so that 
they will splice, tie them together, upper 
end of root and lower end of scion, with the 
waxed twine, and pack in slightly moist 
sand until planting time. No wax is needed. 
When set in the row next spring, the top of 
the graft should stick out of the ground a 
coupl4.of inches. Cultivate and weed like 
other crops and set in the orchard when 
lurge enough. 

WINTER MULCH. 


Strawberry plants may be mulched at any 
time before frost comes out of the ground in 
the spring. lt is the too rapid thawing 
which harms the plants, not the freezing. 
It is not necessary to use any special muich- 
ing material. Coarse stable manure will 
supply both protection and fertility. Some 
growers haul manure right from the city 
stables and broadcast it over the snow 
which covers the berry plants, and results 
are satisfactory. 

SEED CORN. 

The time to select seed corn is while it is 
being shelled. No other grain can be 
selected out soconveniently as corn. It is 
so easy that most farmers do it almost with- 
out thought, and for that reason it is said 
that varieties of corn do not ran out, but 
rather tend to improve, if kept unmixed. A 


good for the hens. To avoid the litter of 
the cobs and to save them for kindlings, 
however, many prefer to use the sheller. 
The writer’s sheller is rigged to drive a 
meat cutter, the handle of which is tied to 
a spoke of the sheller’s balance wheel. The 
momentum of the larger machine makes the 
work of cutting poultry meat much easier. 
The meat is fresh slaughter-house waste, 
costing Jess than a cent a pound delivered. 
On account of the limited fresh supply, most 
of the animal food used is in the form of 
dried scraps. These contain much less 
water than the fresh meat and are a cheap 
egg food at $15 to $20 perton. A littlegrain 
or coffee mill also can be driven more easily 
if attached to the heavy wheel of a corn 
sheller or hay cutter. 
Grain and Flour. 

After declining several cents the first of 
the week, wheat has once more advanced, 
but not quite to last week’s highest quota- 
tions. The decline was owing to heavy 
sales by speculators, and the recent advance 
is ascribed to reports of damage to the 
French crop, which will cause that country 
to become a heayy buyer. In fact, this buy- 
ing has already commenced, and prices at 
Paris: have advanced a cent or two per 
bushel. Wheat in Chicago for delivery in 
May was quoted Wednesday at 79 cents. 

The flour trade is quiet in New York and 
Boston, buyers waiting for the market 
to become settled. They also feared that 
delivery would be delayed on account of 
the freight blockade on the railroads. It is 
said that the Minveapolis flour mills will 
not be compelled to shut. down this week, 
and that early next week it is believed that 
the freight congestion in Chicago will be 
relieved. Of late no shipments have been 
routed by way of Chicago, and this has had 
much to do in relieving the condition at that 
point. 

Northwestern millers report a very large 
business for January. One of them, Mr. 
Henry Little of Minneapolis, says of the 
wheat situation: ‘‘ Country elevators have 
two million bushels less wheat than a year 
ago, and there.are only twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. in farmers’ hands of the last 
crop, with smaller reserves from the previ- 
ous crop than the year before. There are 
no stocks of flour in the country—none in 
Buffalo, as usual, neither at the head of 
the lakes, as usual, awaiting opening of 
navigation. Homeconsumption keeps up to 
the maximum of the past year, and pros- 
pects for exports are as good for the 
last halt of this crop as they have heen for 
the first half. Australia will have to draw 
on the United States for six months more 
for her supplies of flour, if not for a year. It 
has already cleaned out the suiplus of the 
Pacific coast, and is now buying wheat in 
North Dakota. Our first sale of flour to 
Manila, made recently, we regard as but a 
forerunner of a regular market in the 
Philippines.”” Mr. Little voices the predic- 
tion of many experts in the expectation of 








ras high or higher prices for wheat and 


wheat products as now prevail. 

Corn shows a tendency to decline, receipts 
being large at Western points, but the de- 
cline applies but slightly to Eastern cities, 
where there is a shortage of corn, corn mea) 
and gluten meal, owing to the difficulty in 
getting shipments through from the West. 
Both corn and corn meal, however, are 
quoted a little lower in Boston and New 
York. There is good demand, for export, 
but buyers are unable to get their purchases 
to shipboard. Oats are in brisk demand for 
home use and for export. The stock of corn 
in Boston elevators is 164,505 bushels, com- 
pared with 91,758 last week and 484,887 
bushels a year ago. The shortage is evident, 
although conditions have improved during 
the week. Oats are also in scant supply, 
but other grains about as usual. 

The United States Weather Bureau’s 
monthly summary of crop conditions states 
that on the whole the winter wheat crop 
fared well in January, 1903, the central and 
northern portions of the winter wheat belt 
being well protected by snow covering until 
the closing days of the month, when much 
snow melted, leaving only the extreme 
northern districts with a covering on Jan. 
31. Over the southern portion of the winter 
wheat belt some damage has resulted from 
alternate freezing and thawing, but the 
crop has ‘apparently not sustained serious 
injury. The rainfall throughout the winter 
wheat belt was lighter than usual, but Kan 
sas is the only State reporting need for 
moisture. 
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The Pork Producer. 

The hog kept too long eats into his own 
value. 

Never feed pigs more than they will eat 
before leaving the trough. 

Bad management teaches bad habits and 
lessens value of breeding stock. 

A young boar is fit for breeding at seven 
months, and a sow at one year. 

The condition of the sow has more to do 
vray the proper care of her litter than her 
size. 

“Corn thrown into a well-bred pig is 
cash,”’ writes our old friend, F. D. Coburn, 
now at Topeka, Kan. “The hog is a 
patented machine, fully capable of taking 
care of all the raw material set before it. It 
1s self-regulating and _ self-oiling, never 
gives out and is perfectly reliable. The 
machine can take ten bushels -of*corn and 
put them into the room that the bushel will 
require. Take a good hog and fill him with 
corn and fatten him. Seven pounds of corn 
will make one pound of fat, and that pound 
worth many times seven pounds of corn. 
The hog is a condenser of freight rates. 
Ship him to England and the freight on him 
would be much less than on the corn it took 
to fatten him, and he will bring several 
times the amount of money.”’ 
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Peanut Feed is Poor Stuff. 


The writer has been informed that a 
material under the name of peanut feed is 
being sold in certain sections of Massachu- 
setts. Our inspectorfound one sample of 
this material in the late autumn. The 
sample collected by him consisted princi- 
pally of ground peanut-shells, with a very 
low protein percentage. 

An experiment with a similar feed, made 
several years since at this station, showed 
it to be worth about one-third as much as 
corn meal. In other words, it is useful as 
an absorbent rather than as a feed. The 
retail price of $25 a ton may be considered 
very excessive. Consumers are cautioned 
against this material, and are invited to 
send samples of the same to the station for 
examination. J. B. LINDSEY. 

Hatch Experiment Station, Massachusetts. 
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A Dry Feed from Skimmitk. 


By taking dried curd made from skim- 
milk and pulverizing it, the dairyman may 
find a most profitable use for his skimmilk 
in thus providing for the necessary digesti- 
ble protein in the ration of his cows. This 
reduced curd, according to Prof. H. B. Hay- 
ward of Pennsylvania, closely resembles 
white corn meal. It contains about seventy- 
five per cent. protein, or nearly twice as 
mnch as cottonseed meal. Itis easily and 
cheaply made and will keep indefinitely. 
A ration compoged of ten pounds mixed 
hay, thirty-five pounds silage, five puunds 
corn meal and 14 pounds dried curd 
would conform closely to the feed- 
ing standard and have a nutritive ratio 
of 1:6to1:7. He further says: I have fed 
enough of this dried curd as part of a mixed 
tation to know the cows will eat it, that it 
has no apparent ill effect upon the animal, 
and a casual observation would seem to 
indicate that it sustains the flow of milk. 
Of course, the feeding of dried curd is not 
unqualifiedly recommended, but is suggested 
by Profess>r Hayward as worthy of investi- 
gation by those who pay heavy feed bills 
and who have a good supply of skim- 
milk. 
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For Swine Raisers. 


Pigs seem to need mineral substances, «nd 
@ supply of ashes, three parts, and salt, one 
part, with corn-cob charcoal added, is a 
mixture eaten with relish. 

Oats are attracting more attention asa 
feed for growing pigs, that is not so munch a 
fattening food as corn, and is thought to 
make a more wholesome growth. 

A good mixture is one-half corn meal and 
one-half ground oats. 

Prof. D. W. May of the Kentucky station 
believes that corn feed alone is often un- 
profitable and a cause of a liability to 
disease. 

A Canadian breeder is using peas and 
oats, one part to rye one part, ground to- 
gether and mixed with a little corn meal 
These grains are home raised. When he 
buys grain, he chooses bran shorts and oil 
meal, adding the arm-grown corn. 
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Beef and Pork Plenty. 

Arrivals of beef have been increasing 
at leading markets and quotations have 
dropped. The prevailing Boston price was 
Scents. Arrivals, 179 cars, besides 98 for 
export, or 277 in all, compared with 142 last 
week. 

The movement of live stock into Chicago 
last week showed some falling off in all 
items save cattle. The latter continue to 
come in in increased volume. Raisers 
throughout the West think present markets 
will not hold in the early spring and are 
taking advantage of present prices. The 
outlook for 4 heavy spring cattle movement 
on the railroads is thefefore very good, be- 
cause of the fact that there are large herds 
of feeders all over the West that are causing 
the present liberal movement of cattle to 
market. 

Hog receipts in Boston have been about 
average. Some lines of pork products were 
a little lower, lard espevially, the first of 
the week, but recovered. The pork exports 
still hold at about $200,000 in value. Kill 
at Boston for the week 26,500, same week 
last year 26,200. In general markets there 
has been a moderate falling off in supplies 
of hogs for the week. Total Western pack- 
ing 495,000, compared with 545,000 the pre- 


ceding week, and 470,000 two weeks ago. 
For corresponding time last year the pum 
ber was 555,000, and two years ago 520,000. 


From Nov. 1 the total is 6,395,000, against 


7,930,000 a year ago—a decrease of 1,535,000. 
‘The quality is generally good. Receipts 
Wednesday at Western points were 3400, 
shipments 12,200. 

The deliveries of hogs at Chicago for the 
week were 188,435 head, a loss of 30,646 
compared with the previous week, but an 
increase of 19,840 head over the same week 
last year. The lighter movement for the 
week was simply a condition of car distribu- 
tion. The receipts of cattle aggregated 
66,815 head, a gain of 6517 over the preced- 
ing week and 9815 head in excess of a year 
ago. Sheep are steadily falling under the 
receipts of last year. Deliveries last year 
reached 72,667 head, a loss of 10,786 from the 
former week, and were 7966 head less than 
the corresponding week of last year. 

More sheep than ever before were received 
at the Chicago stock yards during the past 
year, the total amount exceeding four and 
one-half million heads. The largest single 
day’s receipts was on Sept. 29, the nunber 
being 59,320; the largest ever reported in a 
single day. The estimate value of sheep 
received for the year is reckoned at $18,- 
000,000. 
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The Outlook for Beef Cattle. 
Special information on the subject of 
marketing beef cattle is included in an 
address of C. A. Chittendon, as reported by 
a Chicago correspondent: 
Markets are very uncertain, and the 





feeder that waits for a market on any class | 


of stock often meets disappointment. A 
good general rule would be—when fat. Ina 
general way the following conditions on 
native stock usually prevail: Butcher stock 
sells best in March, April, May and June; 
light steers, spring and early summer ; heavy 
steers, July to December; stockers, April and 
May; feeders, September. Ordinarily cattle 
marketed in November, December, February 
and March do not show much profit to 
the feeder; in November and December 
there is always the old story being told of 
the heavy supplies of poultry and every- 
body eating cheap poultry; in February 
and March attributed to curtailment of con- 
sumption demand during Lenten season, 
generally coupled with fairly liberal re- 
ceipts, many farmers being anxious to get 
their cattle off out of the way of their spring 
work. 

Winter feeding, as a rule, is not profit- 
able as summer, as cost of producing cattle 
fed on grass greatly reduced in summer, and 
usually not as many grain fed. Many 
farmers buy one or two cars of cattle to 
feed upon their surplus corn; this class of 
feeders invariably feed during winter. The 
summer feeding conducted more generally 
by large feeders, and those making it a 
steady business, being on a larger scale, in 
charge of experienced feeders and economi- 
cally managed, generally profitable. 

The feeder who studies the situation care- 
fully and forms his own conclusions at 
times like present, will come about as near 
correctly forecasting the future as any. No 
doubt exists in the minds of any as to their 
being a heavy supply of cattle on feed, and 
a@ great many feeders anxious to cash their 
cattle and take a breathing spell. 

The outlook for the cattle feeder at begin- 
ning of the year we have just entered has 
not been as obscure and uncertain for years, 
with all connected with it apparently at 
sea. One feature should not be lost sight of, 
viz.,a large consumptive demand for beef 
continues, and with the reduction in price 
to theconsumer should continue. Cattleare 
now worth the money in beef to the 
consumer; and if receipts could be kept 
down to the legitimate requirements of the 
trade, all could be used, and a steady market 
with more confidence imparted to the trade. 
If excessive, heavy marketing shuvuld con- 
tinue, only one result can fullow—lower 
prices and a detriment to the future of the 
business. Another feature, beef is the 
staple meat of the industrial classes; it fur- 
nishes the fuel to maintain the energy, 
muscle and strength of the millions who 
are the life and moving power of the great 
manufacturing plants. 


as 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The Boston market shows no important 
changes. Potatoes are plenty, and prices of 
fancy grades have dropped a cent or two 
per bushel. This condition is largely in 
sympathy with New York markets, which 
are oversupplied. Onions are also abun- 
dant, and some sales are reported below 
quotation given elsewhere. Hothouse as- 
paragus is being shipped to New York by 
New England growers on account of high 
prices there, and the Boston market shows 
the offset prices, being now $6 to $7 per 
dozen bunches. Some very fine hothouse 
cucumbers from Concord growers are on 
the market,and prices are maintained. Good 
hothouse tomatoes are still rather scarce. 
Lettuce, while still holding former quota- 
tions, is more abundant. The local crop 
has come forward rapidly of late, and a drop 
in prices may occur unless New York can 
take care of the surplus. 

Cranberries are in light supply and prices 
hold steady at the present high level. 
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RESIDENCE OF G. M. CLARK, GRASS SPECIALIST. 





dropped. Celery is plenty for the time of 
year, and the new crop 1s beginning to come 
up from Florida. High prices induced 
larger shipments of cauliflower and the 
market is now oversupplied, with prices 
weaker. Much Southern lettuce is very 
poor and demand for fancy hothouse is 
steady. Hothouse tomatoes, cucumbers and 
asparagus steady or higher. Mushrooms 
lower. 

Southern growers are very active just 
now, and apparently they expecta profitable 
season. Leading  berry-growers visited 
Jacksonville last week to arrange for better 
refrigerator service when the bulk of the 
Florida crop moves, which will be about 
March 15. The acieage is larger this year. 
Berries are now going out in small lots, but 
| no car lots are expected before March. The 
| movement closes early in April. ‘The plants 
| are reported in fine condition. Spring crops 
| are reported looking well. 

| *Growers in Miami, Fla., expect to begin 
| Shipping frame lettuce about Feb. 10. 
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Apples in Liberal Supply. 

Some Boston dealers think the situation is 
improving slightly, on account of the better 
demand, but supplies are certainly ample ; 
and full prices hard to get. A fair quota- 
tion for No. 1 Baldwins is $2, but dealers 
say that heavy shipments are off in quality 
|}and cannot be classed as straight No. 1. 
One receiver thinks the cnly hope of the 
market is the destruction of a large part of 
the stock by continued warm weather, thus 
permitting the remainder to be sold at 
better prices, but this view will hardly be 
endorsed by holders. 

Sales for export have somewhat relieved 
local markets, and it may be hoped that 
further improvement of foreign markets 
will takeaway much of the surplus. Most 
of the apples arriving now are Baldwins. 
A few Russets arrive, but are not wanted 
yet and are sold for export at whatever 
they will bring, say $1.50 or $1.75. Farmers 
who have good Russets should not ship 
them before the middle of next month. 
Cold-storage stock crowds this old variety 
more and more each season. No. 2 apples 
are on the market to some extent. A wagon 
load in boxes Wednesday was offered on the 
street at 45 cents per bushel, box not in- 
| eluded. The recent warm weather is likely 
| to lead to a deluge of seconds and sorts, 
which will bring low prices. 

At New York the supply of apples is re- 
ported liberal, quality poor and prices no 
better. It is estimated that about one mil- 
lion barrels are in cold storage at New York, 
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| This New Zealand trade, in particular, 
seems to be growing rapidly, and interferes 
seriously with export movements from this 
country. Mr. Cochrane thinks much of the 
poorer butter now on the market will need 
to be unloaded at very low prices on the 
foreign markets. American consumers are 
willing to use only the best grades, their 
general prosperity enabling them to pay for 
what they want. Foreign buyers, however, 
will use poorer butter if they can buy it 
cheap. Mr. Cochrane looks forward to a 
year of very heavy production, stimulated 
by good prices of the past three seasons. 
Whether prices will be fairly maintained 
will depend, of course, upon whether good 
times continue and whether this year’s stock 
is fairly well cleared away. 

| An extensive Boston butter receiver 
|; ascribes the decline in quotations to the 
annual falling off in demand at this time of 
year. He sees no reason to expect a further 
drop for the present, receipts being moder- 





ate. 

At Boston for the week were received 
552,020 pounds, against 553,955 pounds same 
week last year. Also 2604 boxes of cheese, 
compared with 1000 boxes same week last 
year. The receipts for the month of Janu- 
ary were 2,323,201 pounds butter, compared 
with 2,566,359 pounds for January, 1902; 
also 8199 boxes cheese, against 8732 boxes in 
January of preceding year. 

At New York someinquiry is reported for 
best fancy creamery, and the demand fully 
balances supply of such. Market for me- 
dium and lower grades remains dull. Stor- 
age stock of best quality brings 25 cents. 
The recent decline in general quotations 
does not seem to start much interest among 
buyers, and it is thought by some that a 
further drop will be needed to cause liberal 
sales. Holders are trying to relieve the 
market by selling to exporters, but these are 
not anxious to buy at present. 
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A Grass Specialist and His Way. 


The articles by Messrs. Dow and Felt in a 
recent issue of your paper were written 
without my knowledge, but these gentle- 
men are evidently good friends to the cause 
of improved grass culture. In response to 
your request | send a personal sketch, also 
illustration ot our home and portrait of Mrs. 
Clark and myself. 

I was born on a poor farm in Haddam, Ct. 
My ancestors came with the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and were among the first to settle in the 
Connecticut valley. They bore the names 
of Clark and Selden and were possessed of 
good staying qualities. I commenced active 





of which four-fifths came from western New 
York State. 

Apples in storage at Chicago seem to in- 
clude a large number of Ben Davis, which 
are unusually hard to sell this year, on ac- 
count of the abundance of better flavored 
varieties. The stock on hand is said to in- 
clude a large percentage of No. 2, and 
these are sold, on being taken out. of stor- 
age, at about 75 cents a barrel; a sum, 
which after paying for storage, barrels 
and commission, leaves little or nothing 
for the grower. Quite a number of New 
York State Baldwins are in the store- 
houses, and these are keeping badly. 
Their appearance often indicates the pres- 
ence of brown rot under the skin, which 
causes so much trouble in some parts of 
New England, and is considered a sign that 
the variety is running out. Fancy storage 
apples of any of the leading varieties sell 
from $2.25 to $2.50 in Chicago. Most of 
them are selling lower. A great many 
Western apples are shipped to Chicago in 
boxes. Sume of these, which cost the re- 
ceivers $1.25 a box at the point of shipment, 
were sold for 90 cents per box in Chicago. 
Total shipments of apples from the United 
States and Canada to Europe have run 
close to 2,000,000 barrels. The average of 
prices was from $1.50 to $2.50 net, in foreign 
markets. The German markets are attract- 
ing more attention of late, and some believe 
that Germany is the coming field for the 
American apple grower. The drawbacks 
are the fussy restrictions made by German 
authorities, in hopes of protecting their 
own growers. American apples are becom- 
ing very popular in Berlin. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Jan. 31 were 
47,396 barrels, including 15,200 barrels from 
Boston, 16,925 barrels from New York, 
10,574 barrels from Portland, 1670 barrels 
from Halifax and 3027 barrels from St. 
John. The total shipments included 28,294 
barrels to Liverpool, 10,723 barrels to Lon- 
don, 1607 barrels tu Glasgow and 6772 bar- 
relsto various ports. The shipments for 
the same week last year were 34,691 barrels. 
The total shipments since the opening of 
the season have been 1,969,057 barrels, 
against 674,477 barrels for the same time last 
year. The total shipments this season in- 
clude 666,714 barrels from Boston, 532,638 
barrels from New York, 201,325 barrels 
from Portland, 476,756 barrels from Mon- 
treal, 58,666 barrels from Halifax and 32,958 
barrels from St. John. 
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Southern strawberries are plenty and un- 
usually good for the season, and are quoted 
a little lower this week, good ones wholesal- 
ing at 35 cents per full quart. Small boxes 
20 cents. Hothouse grapes from England 
are arriving in rather poor condition, but 
prices are very high. A few native grapes 
sell at 12 to 15 cents per small basket, but 
quality is poor. 

The New York market is liberally sup- 
plied with potatoes and onions, with 
further arrivals expected, and holders make 
some concessions from quoted prices to 
encourage sales. Cabbages are being 


rushed into the market and prices have 


The Butter Market. © 


The butter situation is quiet, with no spe- 
cial changes in quotations. Trade has been 
light for higher grades, but some inquiry 
for cheap lots is reported. G. A. Cochrane 
bought 200 packages for export. He states 
that the purchase was in the nature of an 
experiment, but that he does not believe 
that the returns will warrant further ship- 
ments. Prices here for export grades are 
still high, while the situation abroad is not 
favorable, heavy shipments from Australia 
and New Zealand having loaded the Eng+ 


work on the farm at nine, and have ever 
since been engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
For over fifty years have been an employer 
of men, the greater part of the time num- 
bering into the hundreds. When I was 
twelve years of age my father died, leaving 
besides myself two sons aged fifteen and ten 
years respectively, and a daughter aged one 
year. The sons immediately organized the 
firm of Clark Brothers, which continued for 
over thirty years. The first work done was 
to arrange for the support of the mother and 
family; the second was to enter into an agree- 
ment that none of the. brothers should ever 
make, buy, sell or use any spirituous or 
malt liquor. Thisagreement has been scru- 
pulously kept. 
The original farm contained thirty-nine 
acres ; not more than five could possibly be 
tilled, the rest was broke" or granite ledge. 
There was fine Connecticut-river bottom 
land adjoining, and better land in the rear. 
The brothers kept adding to the farm until 
it contained over four hundred acres. The 
old house was removed and two new ones 
were erected, together with barn space for 
seventy-five cattle and hay space for two 
hundred tons or more. That is a part of 
my farm record, the rest is on the other side 
of the Connecticut river, where my sixteen- 
acre grass field is located. 
HARD STUDY. 
Immediately after the death of my father, 
I began to buy and study the best works” 
upon mechanical art, spending three to five 
hours each evening upon them. In addi- 
tion to scientific books, such instruments as 
could be of service were bought and used, 
so that at the age of seventeen the science 
of ship building, civil engineering and gen- 
eral construction was fairly well in hand— 
enough to warrant my entering the field as 
a contractor for, and builder of ships, mills, 
factories, subjugation of water powers, 
dams, bridges, dwellings, in fact, almost 
anything in the line ot general construction. 
A CONTRACTOR AT EIGHTEEN. 

Before 1 was eighteen I had contracted 
for and built three steam sawmills in 
Georgia. The first thing a poor boy must do 
is to establish confidence ; tnat is hard with- 
out friends; simple things often turn the 
tide. When first in Savannah, Ga., with no 
friend within a thousand miles, and with 
no money, I worked as a common hand 
with the darkies ina sawmill. The main 
shaft broke, and the mill must be idle for 
weeks, since no one there was competent 


quickly welded the large broken shaft. 
This was the means of giving mea start, 
and the contract for three large steam saw- 
mills, which five months later were sawing 
over four hundred thousand feet of yellow 
pine daily. Later in life the improvement of 
agricultural implements has had attention. 
To perfect them, it has been necessary 
to test them in the field. In doing that,I 
have traveled over six hundred thousand 
miles upon this continent with my wife. 
My wife’s eyes and ears are active and very 
reliable; have learned that a woman can 
be ot service almost anywhere, if she is 
blessed with common sense. 





lisn markets. 





to repair it. I had been a blacksmith and 


PUBLIC SERVICE. 

F r many years the writer represented his 
town and district in the House and Senate, 
and in the capacity of chairman of impor- 
tant committees was often offered large 
rewards t» further or kill some private or 
public act. I will here recite one: A 
stranger and a poor man wanted a charter 
for a horse railroad ; a rich manand a bosom 
friend did not want it, but preferred that 
everything should go his way. He hired a 
large lobby of lawyers to crush the poor 
man, whose cause was just. The lawyer 
set upon me, as I was chairman. ‘At last one 











MR G. M. CLARK. 





became desperate, and said he should lose 
$500 if I did not help him. I told him 
no; he should not lose a cent by me; I 
would work and earn the money and pay 
him in full; my honor was worth more to 
me than $500. I never shall forget the look 
he gave me. He jumped up two feet, and 
when he came down, he said: ‘** Clark, you 
are right; the charter should be granted. 
I will make the rich man pay me; you shall 
not.”” The poor man got his charter, the 
road was soon completed, and was a great 
blessing. This is only one of hundreds of 
similar cases. In 1885 I introduced fourteen 
bills to reform the fire insurance companies, 
doing business in the State. During the 
eontest I was on the stand seventeen days, 
standing up against hundreds of millions. 











MRS. G. M. CLARK. 


Thousands were offered me to let up, but I 
wanted no money. The theory was that an 
insurance company should pay the full 
amount for which the property was insured, 
and those are still my sentiments.—G. M. 
Clark. 

The preceding sketch is noted with espe- 
cial pleasure, because it is believed to give 
a fair notion of the excellent stuff in the 
makeup of this well-known grass specialist. 
The late Philip Armour wisely declared 
that more failures were due to want of suf- 
ficient character than to lack of brains. 
Mr. Clark doubtless possesses both in high 
degree. The same methods followed by a 
man of less grasp, thoroughness and care of 
detail will not duplicate Mr. Clark’s re- 
sults. In fact, few men would have the 
nerve to spend so much money and labor on 
so little land. 

So remarkable were the results that some 
have felt inclined to doubt them, and the 
writer admits that he was one of the num- 
ber until he hada chance to investigate and 
to become familiar with the country near 
where Mr. Clark resides. The land every- 
where iu that section includes a large pro- 
portion of springy clay loam, the natural 
home of hay plants. ‘The writer has mowed 
over a field of timothy not many miles from 
Higganum, on which the crop one season 
was so heavy that it was cut and cured with 
the greatest difficulty. Three and one-half 
acres yielded in one cutting thirteen two- 
horse loads of timothy, probably nearly four 
tons per acre, fully that, on the two acres 
of the lot which had lately been seeded 
down. 

The crop was grown by ordinary methods, 
including thick seeding and plenty of 
manure. It was probably by nature a better 
field than Mr. Clark’s,some of which isa 
little too dry. Mr. Clark’s land is no bet- 
ter than thousands of acres in New England. 
His aim has been to produce the largest pos- 
sible yield, partly in order to establish the 
merits of certain plows, harrows, etc., 
whivh he makes. ‘To follow him closely 
requires much labor and capital, both of 
which are scarce on the ordinary farm Yet 
there is much to be learned for every farmer 
by a study of the Clark system. 

G. B. FIskKE. 


Middlesex, St. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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..-. How much time he gains who does not look 
to see what his neighbor says or does or thinks, 
but only at what he does himgelf, to make it-just 
and holy.-—-Marcus Aurelius. 
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come. 
At New York the receipts forthe week 
were 7680 tons, compared with 8060 tons the 
week before and 12,740 tons same week last 
year. As demand is fully as brisk as last 
year, it will be seen that at present rate 
of arrivals the market will hold strong. The 
highest quotations are at Jersey City, where 
best timothy brings $22. It brings $21 in 
New York and. Brooklyn. 
In Boston prices are lower than in New 
York, owing to the steady shipments from 
the North, which keep supply and demand 
fairly equal. Receipts at Boston for the 
past week were 276 cars of hay, 42 cars of 
which were billed for export, and 24 cars of 
straw. Corresponding week last year the 
receipts were 708 cars of hay, 348 cars of 
which were billed for export, and 31 cars of 
straw. The supply meets present needs, 
but the market is firm, with no cutting of 
prices on best grades. Some of the West- 
ern and Southern markets repurt gain in 
amount of hay received, and a slight de- 
cline in price resulting. These conditions 
apply in St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati. 
But tn Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Washington, ete., receipts are lighter than 
ever, prices in some cases a little higher, 
and buyers are using as little as possible on 
account of the.cost. 
Canadian exporters of hay report trade 
very dull at Montreal, with a downward 
tendency in prices, as quoted in Montreal 
Trade Bulletin, and some shippers are said 
to be selling hay in the local market that 
was bought with the intention of shipping 
it to England. As regards the country 
trade, there are two markets. In certain 
sections on the North Shore and in the 
Ottawa valley sales have been made this 
week at $6.50 to $6.90 and $7 for No. 2, 
whilst in districts south of the St. Law- 
rence river, where Americans are buying, 
prices range from $8, $8.50and $9 for No. 2. 
None of this hay comes to Montreal, as 
prices there will not warrant the high prices 
paid for the American market, where No. 
2 hay brings $18 to $19 per ton, and No. 3 
$17 to $18. Thereare, however, great com- 
plaints of the shortage of cars, and parties 
who have sold their hay to American buyers 
three or four weeks ago have not been able 
to make delivery, owing to scarcity of cars. 
Prices in leading cities for top grades of 
hay are quoted in the Hay Trade Journal 
as follows: Boston $19.50, New York $21, 
Jersey City $22, Brooklyn $21, Philadelphia 
$20, Pittsburg $19, Buffalo $17, Kansas City 
$13, Duluth $11.50, Minneapolis $11.50, 
Baltimore $20, Chicago $13.50, Richmond 
$20, Cincinnati $17.25, Washington $18.50, 
St. Louis $15.50, Memphis $17, San Fran- 
cisco wheat hay $14.50, Louisville $17.50. 








Literature. 


An unusual story appears in “ Soltaire,”’ 
by George Franklyn Willey. Its sub-title, 
‘* A Romance of the Willey Slide and the 
White Mountains,’’ will recail an avalanche 
in Crawford’s Notch, New Hampshire, 
three-quarters of a century ago. The Willey 





the former home of the ill-fated family, 
all the mémbers of which perished while 
they were flying to what they thought 
would be a place of safety. Had they re- 
mained within the walls of their home they 
would have escaped sudden death, for the 


a writer of 


The recluse pri), 


- fiction has saved one ,. 
the Willey children from the doon 
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hie 
er and mother 
brothers and sisters. This girl, Marth::. 
rescued and brought up by a hermit \ 
called Soltaire, and knows nothing 
parentage, owing to the fact that she | 
her memory of it through the result 
accident, of which she was the sole sur, 
She dwells with the old man in his 
until she marries a young tourist she ;; 
under. exceptional circumstances ), 
depths of the forest. 
to accompany them to their city home. 
repents, and returns to his old mode ¥: 
until he disappears from mortal view, . 
apparently overtaking him on an expe! 
for fuel or game. The legendary car}, 
which has been associated with the \: 
Hills plays an important part inthe . 
and its finding by the hero and its s;; 
disappearance are ingeniously used } 
author in a manner that makes its exi. 
still possible, and a search for the py: 
stone an enterprise in which the - 
grandson of the discoverer may engage. 
Willey, in his book, has deftly ming|:- 
tory legend and the fruits of his ow 
orous imagination, and has furnis! 
novel that is really remarkable as th. 
work of its author in fiction. He 


‘I 
is 





every foot of the country he descri!)... -, 
picturesquely and correctly, for he say. 
prefatory note that he was born \ 

a half-score miles, as the crow flies. 
the Willey House. He certainly has 
markable powers of description, and h: 
produces nature with an accuracy that 1):;; 
famous novelists might well copy. 1).\« 
results from his tife-long personal fa 
iarity with the scenes he paints in s:\.-) 
glowing colors. He does not write friin 
books of travel, but from loving reco)). -- 
tions of the home of his boyhood, anid | js 
words have the simple eloquence of «:; 
who speaks from a full mind. “ Soltaire”’ js 
well worth reading by all lovers of histori- 
cal novels, and we venture to say that i 
will be in the hands of all visitors tv jhe 
White Mountains for years to come. Te 
book is handsomely illustrated from dravw- 
ings by Hiram P. Barnes, and is in every 
way an attractive specimen of artistic book 
making. [Manchester, N. H.: The New 
Hampshire Printing Corporation. } 





The most successful grower is the one 
who plansahead. The farm work for Feb- 
ruary should now be all laid out, and during 
this month the March programme should 
be made. Of course the weather and other 
contingencies are always likely to interfere, 
but having a definite plan to follow 1s of as 
much assistance in farming as in any other 
business. 
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GLOSSERINE IS THE BEST ARTI- 
CLE FOR Ht8 TOILET. 


A simple scientific preparation, perfectly harm 
ee ee = connected with that dis- less, yet — of the most delightful catab ec “ 
aster, still stands, and tourists in the Swit- | ces-ities for caring for a horse to keep him 

- WELL, ST@ONG and ACTIVE. GLoss- 
zerland of New England rarely fail to visit} erine will not blemish or remove the hair. I's 


effects are absorbent, alterative, penetrative and 
antiseptic, and itis the only preparation capable 
of cleansing the skin, the same time s!rengihen- 
ing the muscles and easing contracted cords, 
which are frequent after driving. The success 
with which this fluid is used in cases of eruptions 
endorses it as one of the most valuable remedies 
for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. Bath- 
wgand shampooing after dri.ing cleanses the 


mountain slide divided on each side of the | animal and prevents it from contracting any dis- 
house, and left it standing as it appears | ease, so liable to follow while eruptions and 





today. 
tensely interesting story around the 
catastrophe, and taking the license of 





erms are permitted to remain on the skin. 


Mr. Willey has woven an in-! fil pe found valuable after driving. Price © 


C. N. CRITTENTON COMPANY, 
115 Fu.ton St.. New York. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 

our old acquaintance, A. F. Hunter of 
the Practical Farmer, tells of two brothers 
, New York State who began dairy farming 
come thirty years ago. Keeping a strict 
ount of all produced on the farm, they 
and that their little flock of twenty-three 
os had paid a net profit of over $1 each 
‘ring the year. They then increased to 
i rty-five hens, with the same result. Then 
. jnereased to sixty hens, and bought 
.... Leghorn cocks to improve the blood. 
‘en they found that the hens had yielded 
-sossincome of about $180, and they had 
ock of about two hundred chickens to 
_in another year with. Soon they changed 
iy common and grade stock for pure-bred 
y], and since then their sales of poaltry 
,iuets have been about $4000 per year, of 
ich more than one-half was profit after 
payment of all expenses, includ- 
labor. While they still continue 
dairy business, selling their: milk 
the creamery at 14 cents a quart, 
say that it was the hens and not 
cows that paid for the new dairy barn 
i the silo. To attain this point they 
-e been obliged to give the hens better 
» anda more varied feed ration, but they 
-e found a profit in doing so. How many 
e are who would do like this if they 
iid only abandon their ideas that the 
s are such a small matter as not to be 
th the trouble of caring for them, and 
. are to be looked upon only as a con- 
ence to furnish a few fresh eggs ora 
e poultry for table use at certain sea- 
s of the year. They may not be very 
)-olitable when not properly cared for, but 

neither is any other farm stock. 











From now until spring the price of fresh 
jail eggs will be high, though not as high as 
they would have been if there were nota 
supply of eggs in cola storage which satisfy 
the demand of many who either use them in 
cooking cakes and pastry, or who are less 
fastidious in regard to their boiled or fried 
eczs than those who can afford to buy the 
best, and are unwilling toaccept any others 
Rut if the producer fails to get as good a 
price for his eggs at this season as he would 
have done if there were none in cold stor- 
age, he can be thankful that he was not 
obliged to accept of as low prices last sum- 
mer as he would have received if he had 
been obliged to place his product upona 
market glutted with over-production and 
on demand but for immediate consumption. 
The consumer also has reason to be thank- 
ful fora steadier range of prices, and still 
more because he has no longer to accept of 
the limed eggs, which were but a few years 
ago the only resource in winter of those 
who felt obliged to economize, because of 
their poverty or other reasons. Certainly 
the refrigerator eggs are far superior to the 
limed eggs. 

But there are those who so manage as to 
have a supply of eggs in winter and to obtain 
for them prices which will repay the care and 
trouble that is necessary to obtain them. 
They have to hatch their chickens, so that 
they may be at least six months old before 
could weather comes, and to keep them so well 
fed during those months that they will be 
well matured and ready to begin laying 
early. This is more a matter of a little 
extra care and judgment than of expensive 
feeding. Then they need a warm house and 
judicious feeding in winter, with food not 
too fattening and properly proportioned to 
stimulate the production of eggs, with 
plenty of clean grit to insure good digestion. 
They need tu be kept free from lice and 
mites, which again is but a question of proper 
care with but little extra labor or expense. 
It isin this way that the eggs are produced 
which are quoted at some ten cents a dozen 
above the market price of fresh Eastern or 
Western eggs, and often bring even more 
than that when furnished to consumers 
directly and with a guarantee of their being 
fresh laid each week. 

The winter feed should contain some 
green food or clover hay every day and 
either dried beef scraps, desiccated fish or 
fresh cut boneand meat. We prefer the dried 
product as being less likely to have a tainted 
flavor or to cause seouring im the fowl. 
The patent egg foods are really not needed 
if the other food is properly proportioned, 
and they are undesirable when eggs are 
wanted for hatching,as they are apt .to 
cause the eggs to be infertile, or at least 
they have that reputation. 


The cheap thermometers which are usu- 
ally sent out with the incubators and brood- 
ers, or sold for family use at almost any 
price from a dime upward at the bargain 
counters, very often do not register accu- 
rately. We have seen two, hanging side by 
side, which were five or six degrees apart in 
registered temperature. This is often a 
Cause of disappointment, as the directions 


with the incubator say that the temperature 
on the eggs should be maintained at or very 
hear 103°, excepting during such brief pe- 


riods as are allowed for the turning of the 
eges, which corresponds to the time the hen 
Spends off her nest while feeding and 
takiug her dust bath, when the temperature 
Is teluporarily less. But as the temperature 
unier the hen while sitting is supposed to 
be lv this may be used as a means of 
testins the correctness of the thermome- 
ter. \’lace it between the wing and body 
iealthy and quiet sitting hen for 
live or ten minutes, and then note the tem- 
erative registered. If it is 103° the 
iueter is probably correct, but if 
It resisters one or two degrees above or 
belo. that point may be taken as the cor- 
erature to keep the incubator by 
inometer. If the incubator is run a 
two too low the eggs may not 
\il the twenty-second or third day. 
ce or $0 too warm they may hatch on 
enth or twentieth day. In either 
Cas ‘ickens are likely to be weak and 
young. The question of moisture 
‘bator is less important than that 
pure air, but the air should not 
ect draught upon the egg. 


Reviow of Boston Poultry Markets. 
‘ry market shows a firmer tone 
for ‘ues, choice Western turkeys, 
‘ce, being a little higher. De- 
Rn eneral is quiet. Mr. W. D. 
“sea - H. Rudd, Son & Co., has re- 
sine ‘lis paper the following article 
» y him for the Rhode Island Board 
: ire, and treating in an authorita- 
the winter markets for poultry. 
) broiler is most in demand from 
‘ January to the first of May, be- 
“cents a pair and averaging 90 
vr for this period. The color of 
‘! broilers does not affect price 


Th 
Midd 
Zinni; 
cents 4 
Meat + 


| picked and neatly packed to command the 


and early spring months there will be an 
increasing demand for the “ squab broiler.” 
They must be well bled, cleanly picked and 
not torn or bruised in any way, and never 
scalded. They should not be fed for twelve 
hours before killing, that the crops may be 
entirely empty, neither should they ever be 
drawn or headed at any season of the year. 
Cool thoroughly twelve hours or over, that 
the animal heat may be entirely removed ; 
pack in smal) packages, and ship by express. 
Never-ship such stock alive unless arrange- 
ments have been made with the dealer to 
receive them in this way.’ 

As shipments of roasting stock from New 
England points after the middle of January 
are decreasing, and the quality of those 
arriving is more or less unsatisfactory, the 
demand for capons increases, and it is ad- 
visable that producers look into this subject, 
and caponize late-hatched cuckerels for the 
winter and spring market, which wili be 
referred to further on. The crop of tur- 
keys, ducks and geese, with few exceptions, 
is maiketed before New Year’s, and there 
is little to ship during the winter except 
broilers, rvasters, capons, and fowls; the 
latter will net the shippers, as a rule, fully 
as much shipped alive as dressed, and 
where formerly there was little demand for 
live fow] for a portion of the year, the Jew- 
ish market can now use quite heavy ship- 
ments over ten months of the year. 

In years past the Massachusetts law 
required all dressed poultry sold or exposed 
for sale within the State to have the head 
and entrails removed, and also the crop 
when containing any fvod. This law, ex- 
cept that portion relating to the crop, is at 
present repealed. Custom, however, which 
is quite as exacting as law, has required, 
during the fall months, that fowls, chickens 
and turkeys should be drawn and headed. 
This custom, however, is passing by, and 
with the exception of turkeys from Vermont 
and New Hampshire during Thanksgiving 
week, few lots of poultry are dressed in this 
way. 

It is recommended to shippers that no 
poultry, under the present existing laws, 
should be drawn or headed at any time; 
keep without food twelve hours, that the 
crop may be entirely empty; kill by bleed- 
ing in the month or neck, and pick clean; 
but never attempt to stick poultry in the 
mouth unless familiar with that method of 
killing, for if not properly done, they will 
only half ** bleed out,’? and when picked the 
blood will follow every feather, giving the 
bird a bad appearance and rendering it 
almost unsalable. Never stun them by 
pounding on the back, as it causes the 
blood to settle, and injures the sale. Al- 
ways dry-pick the feathers, and never scald 
any poultry, as it will not bring half price 
in New England markets. 

Strong sound barrels are best for ice 
packing, and the ice should be washed be- 
fore using. Place a good layer of broken 
ice on the bottom of the barrel, then a layer 
of poultry, beginning in the middle and 
packing in a circle, with heads down, backs 
up, and feet toward the centre; then alter- 
nite layers of ice and pouitry, filling the 
barrel to within six inches of the top, taking 
care to have ice between the poultry and 
the staves of the barrel; top off with large 
pieces of ive, and cover the barrel with 
bagging (which insures its being kept right 
side up), and mark with brush or stencil. 
If shipped from considerable distance, put 
an extra large piece of ice on top, and, if 
properly packed, the poultry can be on the 
road fifty hours without injury. 

Always ship poultry by express in warm 
weather. During cold weather poultry can 
be shipped any day inthe week, either by 
freight or express. It should be entirely 
cold, but not frozen, before it is packed. 
Boxes are the best packages. Line them 
with paper and pack so closely that the 
contents cannot move; but never use straw, 
and never wrap dressed poultry in paper. 
On the cover distinctly mark the kind and 
quality oi the contents, the gross weight 
and correct tare in plain figures. 

Shippers are cautioned to make no ship- 
ments of live poultry during the week pre- 
vious and subsequent to Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. There is no demand at this 
time, and persons shipping on these dates 
will receive little more than enough to pay 
express charges. ; 

Do not overcrowd live poultry in ship- 
ping, or many of them will be trampled to 
death. Shippers are also rendered liable 
for “ cruelty to animals,”’ and the agents of 
the society with a long name are constantly 
watching for such cases. Use judgment in 
crating, and give each bird standing room. 
Never ship goods to arrive on a holiday, 
and remember that in Massachusetts, June 
17 is one, when many shipments are annu- 
ally laid over at express offices and spoiled. 
Always mark your own name on every 
package, and send an invoice, if only a 
postal card, notifying your dealer of ship- 
ment. Every comission house has more 
or less unknown shipments on their books 
through the carelessness of shippers in this 
respect. 

Yellow-meated poultry is most appre- 
ciated in all markets. Stocks should be 
plump, straight breasted, well and cleanly 


top market price. 

Receipts at New York are moderate, but 
the warm weather during the journey 
caused much of it to arrive sweaty or off 
condition. Such lots have sold low, but 
nearby chickens are steady in prices, with 
demand limited. ‘Turkeys are mostly poor 
in quality. Capons are becoming plenty, 
those from nearby points are better fattened 
and arrive in better conditions than ship- 
ments from Ohio, Iowa and Illinois, and 
bring a substantial advance over quotations 
for Western stock. Ducks are scarce. Good 
squabs, while scarce in Boston market, are 
about as usual in New York: 





Growth of Cold Storage. 
Ten years ago cold-storage warehouses 


= a test, it need not be used in planting 
unless one wishes to experiment, as we 
knew one man to do. Having bought a 
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the bushel basket, the sack and springless 
hay wagon. Neatness and dispatch are the 
watchwords of the modern packer. 


Dorticuitural. 
Orchard and Garden. 


Dr. Twichell of Augusta, Me., in a recent 
address before the Maine Pomological So- 
ciety, called attention to the danger of too 
much spraying with arsenic or paris green 
on our orchards or the vegetables in our 
gardens, and the need for our experiment 
stations to find some less dangerous substi- 
tute for those poisons. While we feel, 
or hope, at least, that the worthy doctor 
has to some extent exaggerated these dan- 
gers, we cannot deny some of the points 
he makes. He in no way disputes the 
necessity of spraying if we would save 
our fruit and vegetables from destruction 
by insect pests, but thinks that in the twenty- 
five or thirty years that have passed sinte 
spraying was first begun, some non-poison- 
ous substance should have been discovered 
equally destructive to insects. 

When arsenic in any of its forms is used 
as a spray it remains upon the leaf or point 
until the moisture has evaporated, when it 
is blown about by the wind, and it is liable 
to be taken into the lungs and absorbed into 
the system. No one can tell where the dan- 
ger line lies. Its action upon the leaves is to 
kill them wherever it touches, and although, 
if.it is made fine and sprayed thinly, the | 
injury may be small, it exists none the less, 
and the leaf cannot perfect a healthy 
growth. This isas true of the potato leaf 
as of those in the orchard. The vitality 
of the plant is weakened. A few years 
of this may result in crops re- 
duced in quantity and in size of the 
specimens, leaves and fruits drop earlier, 
and finally the life of the plant is destroyed. 
Where amounts are used in excess of the 
requirement of insect destruction these 
effects are very noticeable, and it is but 
reasonable to believe that they exist in less 
degree when the amount isas small as may be 
sufficient to destroy the insects. All of this 
we agree with and feel that there is here 
work for our chemists to find a reliable but 
less dangerous insecticide than arsenic. It 
may be found in some of the petroleum 
products, or possibly in some of our plants 
or weeds that are not infested by the insects 
that we desire to destroy. Some of them 
may be not only obnoxious to the insects, but 
even destructive of them. 

Prof. W. M. Munson, the horticulturist 
of the. Maine Experiment Station, makes 
the following selection of fruits for central 
Maine, in answer to an inquiry made of 
him. For home use and certain local mar- 
kets, the following hist of apples would be 
a suitable one: ‘‘ Oldenburg, William’s Fa- 
vorite, Alexander, Munson Sweet, Garden 
Royal, Starkey (not Stark), Gravenstein, 
Fameuse, Northern Spy, Tallman and 
Baldwin. For shipment, Gravenstein, 
Baldwin and Tallman make a good trio. 
Baldwin is a handsome apple, but the qual- 
ity is poor. Of plums, Reine Claude (Ba- 
vay’s Green Gage) stands easily at the head 
for market purposes, andit is of excellent 
quality. Burbank and Arctic (Moore’s 
Arctic) are remarkably vigorous and pro- 
ductive, butof second quality. McLaughlin 
is one of the choicest for home use.” We 
think this list could scarcely be improved 
upon for any part of New England, except- 
ing the extreme northern portion, and per- 
haps on the borders of Long Island sound, 
though some other local favorites might be 
added for home use in places where they 
are known to do well. 


Those who are obliged to purchase seed 
corn should buy it on the ear rather than 
by the quart or bushel already shelled. It 
may cost a little more, but it well repays the 
extra expense. One can see the natural 
habit or growth of the corn. He is sure 
that he is getting seed from perfect aud 
well-grown ears, and not a lot of kernels 
from nubbins that ought to have been fed to 
the pigs. If like produces like, the well-de- 
veloped grain from a well-formed ear should 
produce good ears well filled, while the best 
kernel from a poorly grown ear will be very 
uncertain as to what it may produce, with 
all the probabilities against a large propor- 
tion of perfect ears. Again, a few kernels 
from each ear may be taken and tested for 
their germinating power, and a record kept 
to show which ear they were taken from. 
If any ear makes a bad record in such 











were curiosities. ‘‘in 1900 there were 920 


cold stores in the United States, excluding 


three hundred used exclusively for meat. 


Of this 920, the editor of Cold Storage, New 


York, says that seven hundred are fitted for 


the storing of fruits, produce, eggs, butter, 
etc. The capacity of these seven hundred 
is something like thirty-five million cubic 
feet, or a yearly capacity of 980,000,000 
pounds, 
220,000 refrigerator cars in use in this coun- 
try; of this number about fifty thousand 
are used for transportation of perishable 
products, and the remainder for meats. 
Almost every cold store works to its full 
capacity at least nine months in the year. 
In Canada there are 40 cold stores, about 
30 of them being fitted for butter, eggs 
and produce. Their capacity is about two 
million cubic feet.’ 


He also says that there are about 


California fruits now 
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compete with those of Canada and Aus- 
tralasia in the British markets, and Onta- 
rio ships pesches and grapes to the same 
market. In ways of handling fruits, from 
crooked-breasted birds are not , the tree to the European and home mark- 
ets, astonishing transformations have taken 
place. Orchard ladders, padded baskets, 
fancy baskets, neat barrels and spring 
wagons have replaced the “ shaking pole, 


new variety of sweet corn, he tested it in 
this way,and having finished planting those 
ears from which the grain germinated well, 
he put inthe last row seed from an ear that 
had shown poorly in the test. Although 
he used double the amount of seed that he 
did from the good ears, the stalks came up 
so scattering and looked so poor that he 
finally hoed them all up and devoted the 
land to some other crop. Had that seed 
been mixed and planted together, he would 
very likely have had an uneven crop over 
the whole field. Weonce paid a good price 
for a new variety that was highly recom- 
mended, and bought a quart of seed shelled 
because we could not get the ears. Al- 
though we gave it our best land and culti- 
vated it well,and put six or more kernels 
in a hill, we scarcely averaged two stalks 
to the hill, many hilis having none, and very 
few hills having any ears fit for market or 
table use, atid this is as applicable to field 
corn as tosweet corn, though few farmers 
have any excuse for buying field corn for 
geed this winter, as nearly all corn ripened 
well, and by careful selection of the best 
ears, ope can improve his crop in a few 
years as much as by purchasing a new 





variety. 


of the board to six. Another bill offered by 
Representative Dowse provides for twelve mem- 


bers, and a secretary elected by 


change the State cattle inspection laws at pres- 
ent. The proposal of Commissioner Averill in- 
cluded the right to quarantine a herd on sus- 
picion after exposure to a “highly contagious 
disease,” and the rightto use the tuberculin 
test on suspicion if the owner consents, while 
now It can only be applied when a physical ex- 
amination demonstrates the presence of disease. 
It was suggested by Mr. Averill that “highly 
contagious” might be construed as not including 
tuberculosis, or that trouble might be directly 
exempted. The cattlemen, however, were all 
agreed that any change was inadvisable. 


cattle embargo, which has been on New England 


——The Massachusetts Humane Society has 
awarded to Capt. Altred A. Sorensen of the 
tug Clara Clarita a gold clasp, ta be attached toa 
medal he already holds. This is for therescue of 
Mr. Daniel Larkin, whe fell overboard from the 
steamer Charles L. Mather. 

——Little Richard, who is five years old, and 
who has arrived at the dignity of first trousers, 
was disgusted when he saw a little neighbor, 
aged three years, arrayed also for the first time 
in the garments of distinction. ‘* Now, just look 
what they’ve done to Wilson’s baby! ” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ They’ve gone and put it in pants 
before they know whether it’s going to be a girl 
or a boy! ’—February Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

—tThe testing of butter at the Connecticut 
State Dairy Exhibit was by Orrin Bent of Boston, 4 
and the scores were announced as follows: Butter 
by Creameries: Aspetuck Valley Creamery As- 
sociation, Northville, 95; Avon Creamery, 95; 
Winsted Creamery, 95}; Farmington Creamery, 
96; Smith E. Spencer, Higganum, 96; Ned’s 
Brook Creamery Company, Cantcn, 974}; Sims- 
bury Dairy Company, 954; Tunxis Creamery Com- 
pany, Robertsville, 94; J. A. Deovam, Marble- 
dale, no score; F. W. Harding, Lyme; 96; Canton 
Creamery, Canton Centre, no score; Windsor 
Creamery Company, 98; Miles D. Beach, Litch- 
fleld, 95; Wapping Creamery Company, 96; Mill 
Brook Creamery Company, Middletown, 98; 
Cromwell Creamery, 97; New England Dairy 
Company, New Haven, 96}. Private Dairies: C. 
B. Pomeroy, Jr., Willimantic, 954; Robert Owen. 
Meriden, 96; K. Kimberly, Torrington, 944; David 
Evans, Meriden, 94, Eugene L. Richards, Milton, 
88; W. H. Geer, Lebanon, 973; F. L. Ives, West 
Goshen, 89; Cook Hill Farm, Wallingford, 954; 
John |E. Kingsbury, Rockville, 89; Mrs. M. P. 
Douglass, Collinsville, 954; Mrs. Cyrus Coe. Mid- 
dlefield, 93}; R. T. Dewey, Storrs, C. A. C., 96. 
Granulated Butter: Windsor Creamery Com- 
pany, first; Winsted Creamery Company, second; 
Aspetuck Valley Creamery Company, third. 
Butter Display for Market: Winsted Creamery 
Company, first, New England Dairy Company, 


second. 
— Dr. Saimon states that, unless new cases of 


the foot and mouth disease should develop, it is 
probable that most of the quarantine restrictions 
now existing wil! have been removed in about 
sixty to ninety days. Not a single case of the 
disease has been reported from any point outside 


f New England. 
o— Boston milk contractors have met consider- 


able trouble through law courts lately. A fine of 
$50 was imposed upon the Boston Dairy Com- 
pany this week for selling milk below the stand- 
ard quality required by law. William A. Grau- 
stein & Co. were fined $50 for selling skimmed 
milk in unlabeled cans. William A. Graustein is 
the controlling owner of both of these concerns. 
Charles Graustein. who pleaded guilty to selling 
milk not up to the standard, was also fined &50. 
— New York is to be made absolutely impreg- 
nable to the hostile navies cf the world. Nine- 
teen great guns, the greatest ever built, forty- 
nine feet long, incased in domes of steel, covering 
every point of compass from which an approach 
by sea might be attempted, will be prepared to 
destroy any hostile vessel within their range of 
twenty miles. The weight of each gun is 252,000 
pounds; weight of shell 2412 pounds; weight of 
charge 610 pounds. 

—Export of manufactures in 1902 were $410,- 
650,967, against $395,144,030 in 1901. The only 
large exports showing adecrease were iron and 
steel and mineral oils, the former decreasing 
over $4,500,000 and the latter $4,000,000. The 
largest gains were $12,000,000 in copper manu- 
factures and over $7,00u,000 in cotton manufact- 
ures. Cotton cloth exports to China were 326,000,- 
000 yards, against 201,000,000 in 1901. Agricultural 
exports decreased $12.000,000, of which $80,000,000 
is in breadstuffs, $24,000,000 in provisions, $19,000,- 
000 in animals and $10,000,000 in cotton. Tobacco 
exports increased $8,000,000 and fruit and nuts 
$7,000,000. The only other large decrease is 
$4,000,000 in minerals, due to the falling off in coal 
exports from $22,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

—tThe friends of forest preservation in New 
Hampshire, headed by Representative Winston 
Churchill of Cornish, secured Tuesday the passage 
in the House of a joint resolution appropriating 
$5000 for a forest survey of the White Mountain 
region, and an act authorizing the exemption 
from taxation on a graduated scale of lands 
planted to timber on lands upon. which lumber- 
ing is conducted on scientific forestry principles. 
— Because of the inability of Eastern roads 
to handle all the traffic offered them, the Western 
roads have issued blockade notices. As a result 
of the refusal of Western roads to accept flour 
for delivery to Eastern roads, several of the large 
Minneapolis flour mills have been obliged to shut 


down. 
—-Exports from soston last week $1,245,212, 


against $2,015,903 corresponding week last year. 
Imports $1,661,449, against $1,160,539 correspond- 


for several months, because of the foot and mouth 
disease,will be lifted. Dr. Daniel E. Salmon, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
who has been since early in December directing 
the fighting of the’ disease, has returned to 
Washington, and will not come back to New 
England unless there is a reappearance of the 
foot and mouth disease. So far as the officials of 
the Animal Bureau know, there are now no 
cases of the disease in New England, and most 
of the places where it has appeared have been 
disinfected. 

——At the recent meeting of the Vermont Hortt- 
cultural Society was presented a paper by L.’H. 
Sheldon of Fairhaven, Vt., on “ The General- 
Purpose Farmer.” “Why should we not have 
departmental farming?” asked the speaker. He 
mentioned many products which can be success- 
fully raised in a single locality, and showed how 
there is always a market and usually near home 
for first-class goods.: We must run our farms in 
a business way, and I think space for advertising 
in the local papers would be advantageously 
taken. The following is a list of the new of- 
ficers: President, G. W. Terrill of Morrisville; 
Secretary and Treasurer, D.C. Hicks of North 
Clarendon. 

——The Secretary of Agriculture issued an 
order Monday, permitting the shipment of live 
stock of all kinds from Vermont to the Massachu- 
setts markets. 

——A meeting of the Oxford (Mass.) Agricult- 
ural Society was held Jan. 28. It was voted to 
adopt the premium list of last year for this year’s 
cattle show. The entrasce fee to the races will 
be five per cent. of purses to enter and five per 
cent, off for all winners’ horses eligible to enter, 
according to their records Sept. 1,1903. The fair 
will be held Sept. 10 and 11. 

—The alumni of the Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College met in Boston Jan. 30. Prof. Charles 
S. Walker of the agricultural college, the first 
speaker, told of the growth of the institution dur- 
ing the sixteen years of his connection with it, 
and placed emphasis on the fact that the men 
sent out were a far better advertisement forthe 
school than any amount of printer’s ink. Speaker 
Myers told of his own early life on a farm in 
western New York, and emphasized the value of 
such early experience in the life of any man and 
the value of training of the kind received at 
Amherst. W. H. Bowker told of some of his own 
experiences at “Aggie” back in ’71,and laid 
stress on the importance of agricultural educa- 
tion. 

——The National House of Representatives has 
passed the bill appropriating $300,000 for seed 
distribution. An effort to prevent possible dupli- 
cation of the collection of agricultural statistics 
by the Department of Agriculture and the census 
bureau was defeated by a vote of 31 to 66.. 

—Lecturer Rice of the Massachusetts State 
Grange has made an offer in which all the sub- 
ordinate granges are included. He has offered 
to give $5 in gold to the grange member 
under twenty-one years of age who would make 
the best and largest collection of the native 
wild flowers and grasses. These collections can 
be handed to the lecturers of the subordinate 
granges, who will report to the State lecturer. 

——The annual meeting of the Vermont Me- 
rino Sheep Breeders Association occurred at 
Middlebury, Jan. 28. It was voted to pay secre 
tary Charles M. Remele of Middlebury a salary 
of $200. 

——President C..H. Smith recently read a 
paper on “The Outlook for the Merino Sheep 
Industry,” showing that the raising of the 
choicest strains of Spanish and Rambouilett 
merinos for breeding purposes is confined al- 
most exclusively to Addison County, Vt. The 
South African market, it is said, demands that 
merinos for breeding purposes must come from 
Vermont, such has become the reputation of Ver- 
mont sheep. 

—tThe progress of the Siberian Railway 
somewhat resembles the early history of rail- 
roads in the western United States. Immi- 
grants and their goods are an important feature 
of the business, also building materials and farm- 
ing tools. The traffic in fresh meats, fish, fruit, 
butter and? other products of the country has in- 
creased very rapidly, and fast freight trains have 
been provided for getting this tothe market in 
the Chinese provinces and other parts of the far 
East, where the demand for this sort of thing has 
been wonderfully increased in the last three or 
four years. 

——tThe annual meeting of the Connecticut Po- 
mologics! Society was held at Hartford, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of the present week. Wednes- 
day’s addresses included “Orchard Manage- 
ment and Inspection in Michigan,” by E. R. 
Bennet of the Storrs Experiment Station; * Some 
Diseases of the Apple,’ by Dr. G. P. Clinton of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station; also two 
addresses, ‘‘ Profitable Ways of Using Surplus 
Fruit,” by B. J. Case of Sodus, N. Y., and “A 
Few Thoughts on Apple Culture,” by Prof. F. A. 
Waugh of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. Thursday morning, Prof. W. E. Britton, 
the State entomologist, spoke on the present con- 
dition in Connecticut concerning the control of 
the San Jose scale; Prof. G. Harold Powell, ** Cold 
Storage of Fruits, and the Efforts of the Depart- 
ment in the Development of the Export Fruit 
Trade’’; A. N. Brown, president of the Peninsula 
Horticultural Society of Delaware, ‘“ Advanced 
Methods inthe Marketing of Fruits’’; Prof. A. G. 
Gulley of the Connecticat Agricultural College 
on “ Practical Results from Spraying and Thin-, 
ning ”; A. Warren Patch of Boston, ‘‘ A Commis- 
sion Man’s View of the Fruit Market.”’ 

—Some shipments of Vermont calves to Mass- 
achusetts points have already been permitted 
from a part of the State where none of the cat- 
tle diseases exist. There has been no trace of 
disease in any part of Vermont for three or four 
weeks. The new cattle law differs from the old 
in the matter of quarantining cattle coming into 
Vermont. With the former, the commission 
could quarantine or not, but now itis a matter of 
the law, and the commission is obliged to enforce. 
The newly appointed commission seem to be 
getting at work, fifty cattle having been recently 
killed for tuberculosis and every one found to be 
diseased. F 

—During the present season at the Canadian 
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ing week last year. 

—several bills intended to reorganize the 
State Board of Agriculture have been offered 
before the Massachusetts Legislature. The bill | 
from the executive committee of the State | 
Grange was put in by Mr. Ladd of Sturbridge, | 
who is master of the State Grange, on the peti- | 
tion of ex-Senator George L. Clemence of Stur- | 
bridge, who is one of the executive committee. 
The bill establishes a department of agriculture, | 
to include agriculture, horticulture, dairying, | 
forestry and kindred matters. By it the gov- | 
ernor, lieutenant governor, president of the 
agricultural college and commisioner of ag- 
ricu'ture are to be members of the board, 
ex-officio, and nine others are to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor for three-year terms, 
and are to be from all over the State. The 
commissioner of agriculture is to be appointed 
by the Governor for a three-years term, and 
have a salary of $2500. He shall appoint, 
subject to the approval of the Governor and 
council, a chief of the cattle bureau, who shall 
have a salary of $1800 and expenses, and a 
chief of the dairy bureau, who shall have a salary 
of $1500 and his expenses, and $10,000 a year 
for the prosecution of his work. This is $3000 
more than is now allowed. Members ef the board 
are to have no salary, but are to be allowed their 
expenses. The bill of Representative Bennett 
resembles the above, but limits the membership 


| 
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the board. 
—Connecticut authorities have decided not to 


—It is believed that within a short time the 
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Agricultural College the enrollment was 554; 
the largest number ever reported. 

——tThe British war office has decided to invite 
tenders from Canadian farmers for the supply of 
fresh meat to the British army in South Africa. 

—The station of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry is at Bethesda, Md., on a small 
farm, where is produced the serum for the cure 
of hog cholera and swine plague, and where are 
conducted experiments with reference to Texas 
fever. 

—What was declared by orchid experts to 
be ‘the most. remarkable plant of the kind ever 
exhibited in Horticultural Hall was shown there 
Jan. 31, by George Melvin, gardener for Col 
Charles Pfaff of South Framingham. It was a 
single plant of the Oncidium unguiculatum, 
which had two spikes, each six feet long, bearing 
flowers in perfect bloom. On one of the s} ik 
were fifty-six blossoms, and on the other fifty 
eight, making a total of 114 blossoms on the single 
orchid, which was grown in an eight-inch pan. 
The award of a silver medal was made by the 
plant committee for the exhibit. 

——The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 24,968,152 pounds, against 
24,175,159 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 11,678,883 pounds, against 
18,505,427 for the same period last year. The 
market is fairly active, and prices are very 
firm. Ohio XX and above fleece has again sold 
at 324 cents. Fine staple and ciothing territory 
has been quite active at full previous prices. 
Dealers out of stock have been unable to re 
plenish at prices {on which a profit could be se 
cured. Foreign advices strong. American 
purchases at Melbourne and Sydney are esti- 
mated at 30,000 bales, largely on manufacturers 
orders. The latest from Buenos ‘Ayres quotes 
that market excited and higher at five per cent. 
advance. 

—It was voted at the meeting of the New 
England Agricultural Society, Tuesday, in Bos- 
ton, that a joint committee, representing both 
societies, should, if possible, arrange for a union 
fair with the Worcester Agricultural Society. 
President Francis H. Appleton spoke strongly in 
favor of the movement, while the secretary of 
the Worcester Agricultural Society suggested 
Worcester as the best place to hold the fair, and 
asked the co-operation of the New England 
Society. 
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Philander Williams. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of thef{Celebrated Auto 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 








Pigeons. 




















Raising Calves in Winter. 


Where farmers are having good cows 
come fresh in milk along during the winter, 


afforded for raising helfer calves for re- 
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plenishing the dairy, or for other purposes 
if that is desirable. 





Baron Speck has apparently got into 
the eye of the Milwaukee Germans. 





> 


Is n’t it rather an inappropriate winter to 
present a high school with a frieze? — 





Now it’s $100,000 Gibson! The Be-an- 
artist schools of correspondence have un- 
doubtedly taken notice. 





The Symphony players have given Boston 
an excellent fopportunity to show that the 
Lord helps those who help themselves. 


<> 





Too many have dropped in their tracks 
like an overstrained race horse, trying to 
make the financial round of a great, mort- 
gaged farm. 


a 





** Divorce,” says Cardinal Gibbons, “is 
worse than Mormonism.’’ in some cases 
he might have said that it ’s the same thing, 
taken one at a time. 





To the conservative Bostonian it seems 
only natural that a gentleman who has been 
declared insane should be vehemently un- 
willing to leave New York. 

After Sir Charles Beresford’s recent re- 
marks at the Pilgrim’s Cluh dinner, John 
Bull will surely never have the bad taste to 
question the Monroe doctrine. 


> 
> <> 


The death of the once famous Gabriel of 
*‘ Evangeline” is all the sadder in that it 
gives so many of what were then the 
younger generation of playgoers a chance to 
count back. 


The cat and dog that remained on board 
the Lyman M. Law bid fair to become rather 
valuable live stock. Let us hope that they 
were left in possession of plenty of cream 
and dog biscuit. 











a> 


The promising field for private detectives 
that appeared to be opening in Lynn van- 
ished like a mirage. Nobody can be ex- 
pected to recoil before a Sleuth who is not 
clothed with legal authority. 


a> 
oo 


We regret to hear that the Kaiser Wilhelm 
de Zweite is to be equipped with a type- 
writer. Ocean steamships have been hitherto 
one of the few places where the busy man 
was absolutely compelled to take a rest. 











Mr. Cole Younger has been paroled from 
Stillwater prison for two years, and we 
have not yet witnessed his debut either as 
author or actor. But perhaps the State of 
Minnesota has thoughtfully refused per- 
mission. 





Now that the lawyers have decided that 
the trust must bé prevented from applying 
its methods to the employment of legal 
advisors, the legal aspects of this side of the 
situation are likely to be displayed with 
considerable vividness. 


a> 
<> 


How mucha youth may desire a dough- 
nut is evident in the recent case of the hope- 
ful young man who attacked his mother 
with a bread-knife, because she refused to 
give him another. As he had already eaten 
eight, the attack was certainly a compli- 
ment to his mother’s cooking. 


2 
<> 


These renovated butter people may be 
said to hold a strong position, but they have 
been severely tried of late, and are begin- 
* ning to melt down under the fining and re- 
fining processes of the national law. Their 
factory cured and fresh-boiled butter must 
float now under its own culors and odors in 
its proper rank and rankness. 











Dr. James Moore Buckley can hardly be 
said to clarify the Shakspere-Bacon contro- 
versy when he declares that the plays dis- 
play athoroughly up-to-date knowledge of 
mental disease, and that neither Bacon nor 
Shakspere was equipped with such knowl- 
edge. It still looks as if the author of 
Shakspere recorded many things from 
straight observation that he knew nothing 
about in theory. 

That college president who declares ‘‘ No 
man can work too hard or too long hours if 
his health will permit,” expresses, perhaps, 
the theory of certain brain workers, a class 
which generally considers that its health 
does not permit long hours. The idea 
applied to the average toiler would make 
him a human cart horse. For the man 
whose work is a daily repetition of the same 
old drudgery or mechanical task, leisure, 
well used, is all that makes life seem worth 
living. 








> 
<> 


Among the unpublished lines of Whittier, 
as turned up at the recent sale of manu- 
scripts, was the following bit of Boston: 

The footpath of the settler’s cow, 

Is Traffic’s brickwalled highway now. 
Judging by newspaper comment on the 
plays of the week, the poet, were he still 
alive, might have added: 

But thousands on a stage show spent 

Still stir the settler’s wonderment. 


> 
<> 


A married woman is not fitted to be a 
dressmaker according to the testimony 
offered in a recent legal trial in Connecticut. 
The defendant claimed that the plaintiff, 
having entered the happy sfate of matri- 
mony just after she had been engaged as a 
dressmaker, had lost thereby her native 
aptitude for the craft and ceased immedi- 
ately to be worth the salary originally agreed 
upon. The judge, however, failed to agree 
with the theory. 








Several recent farmers’ meetings in New 
York State show certain features which 
may indicate the direction of progress. A 
session of three days, instead of one or two, 
is held at one place, and perhaps a whole 
day will be given to a single subject, thus 
allowing several addresses on a subject, 
with plenty of time for discussion. One of 
the three days is likely to be devoted to the 
children, with special effort to attract and 
interest those who attend. An institute of 
this kind is a more substantial affair than 
the ordinary one-day meeting, of which the 
forenoon session is usually a partial failure 
from lack of attendance, while the attempt 
to cover too much ground in the afternoon 
results in shallowness and a wearisome 
sameness and repetition in the institutes 
everywhere. Three days of the best in 
struction is really a short course on agri 
culture brought close to the farier’s home. 
The next step, logically, will be to take 
around a carload of specimens, charts and 
machines, as some of the Western institute 
managers do already. Then the session 
would need to be extended to a week or 
more, in favorable locations, and the short- 


If the farmer is a dairyman the first con- 
sideration should be the formation of a herd 
well suited for the purpose, and he is wise 
who is continually striving to keep his herd 
well up in excellence for the purpose he 
requires of it. There is usually no cheaper 
way to do this than to raise the stock on the 
farm. Of course there should be a well- 
devised system in this business, as in any 
other, as to what is wanted. But the idea 
should be to raise stock of whatever herd is 
desired from good reliable families or indi- 
viduals. ‘ 

The raising of calves successfully requires 
some necessary conditions. Theseare warm 
quarters, dry beds and suitable feed and 
care. With these there is no reason why as 
good calves cannot be raised in winter as at 
any other time of year. The farmer then 
has more time to give to this work, and as a 
vonsequence it will usually be better at- 


tended to. 
The iuea should be to get the calves well 


started, after which they will grow right 
along thriftily and satisfactorily. 

If they are of the pure dairy breeds, as 
the Jerseys or Guernseys, giving very rich 
milk, care will have to be observed in not 
feeding too much of it at first, or bad effects 
wil! be liable to follow. These young 
calves should have new milk from the cow 
for a little time, after which it may be grad- 
ually replaced with that from which the 
cream has been taken, but it will be well to 
feed apart of new milk for several weeks. 

One thing especially important is to have 
the milk sufficiently warm when fed, as 
near as possible to the temperature when 
drawn from the cow. 
Sometimes calves drink their milk too 
fast, resulting often in disarrangement of 
the stomach and bowels. Some of the 
“calf feeders’? made for the purpose are 
very useful in such vases, compelling the 
calf to take its milk more slowly and in the 
natural way. To feed regularly is also im- 
portant. A calf drinking milk will require 
frequent changes of bedding to keep it dry, 
warm and comfortable. 

As soon as it will eat a little hay, which 
will be after a few weeks, it should be given 
regularly and of good quality. Also it will 
be well, after the first two or three months, 
to add a little grain of some kind, to take 
the place of the cream removed from the 
milk. Wheat middlings and later on ground 
oats and bran will be good for the purpose. 
These calves thus fed and cared for become 
fine, large animals by the time that the 
cows are turnel to pasture another spring, 


a> 


Wood Lots and the Fuel Supply. 


No farm is really complete without a 
wood lot. Somehow it enables the owner 
to feel a kind of independence, as he looks 
upon this portion of his possessions that 
will not fail him in time of need. 

A farmer possessing a good wood lot 
should give it reasonable care. It will not 
require a very large area to furnish a sufii- 
cient supply of fuel for the home démand, 
if rightly managed. It will pay to be at 
some pains in selecting out such trees as 
have commenced to decay or have obtained 
their full growth. These, if carefully re- 
moved, will give place to a young growth 
that will quickly spring up and grow thrift- 
ily. It will require a little more time and 
labor to do this than to cut the timber off 
clean, but in doing itasupply of fuel can 
be obtained and the wood lot kept in a 
thrifty, desirable condition. 

Sometimes it may be the better way to cut 
offall but the small timber and let a new 
growth come up and take its place. There 
is considerable land that is only fit for the 
production of timber, and on such its growth 
should be encouraged. 

Since the destructive work of the forest tree 
worms a few years since, here in Vermont, 





sugar-making purposes. 


necessary to cut them down in order to save 
them for any purpose. 
orchards have been ruined in this way, and 


sugar made from this source. 


There should be considerable attention paid 
to this very important part of the wood lot. 
Where there is an old growth of maples of 
course some will get past their usefulness 
and would better be removed, and a younger 
growth allowed to fill the vacant places. 
Here is where much care is required to do 
this work, without injuring the surround- 
ing trees, but it usually can be done. 

Here in northern Vermont there was up 
to the new year but little snow outside of 
the hill regions, still quite a good many of the 
farmers have secured their year’s supply of 
fuel, and sawing machines are busy cutting 
it up for use. This is better than doing the 
work when the snow is deep or badly 
drifted. There used to be much wood cut 
and sold to the railroads, but since the more 
general use of coal in almost al) kinds of 
business, the demand for wood has not 
been nearly so great. It seemed at one time 
as if the woodlands would, under the de- 
structive methods then used, all too soon 
become a thing of the past. But there has 
been a change for the better, and as the 
result the growth of timber is increasing tu 
such an extent that it is often remarked 
that there is now more than there was 
twenty-five years ago. 

The demand is fast increasing for most 
kinds of hard wood for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and of spruce and some other kinds 
of wood for the pulp mills, and, of course, 
this is going to draw heavily on the not 
over-abundant supply in Vermont, and 
probably in some of the other States as 
well. But it is to be hoped that the owners 
of such woodlands will have regard to 
future needas wellas present demand, and 
so manage that there shall be a continuous 
growth of all useful and desirable kinds of 
timber. This would include most every 
variety, and the land thus be fully and satis- 
factorily occupied. 





Good Churn Management. 
I like my cream to have a velvety ap- 
pearance in the morning when I go to 
churn. Then the temperature is looked 
after, and if found too warm crushed ice 
is used. On the other hand, if found too 
cold lukewarm water is used. When the 
desired temperature is reached the cream 
is strained into the churn, color is added in 


the earlier che better, an excellent chance is | 


and able to take care of themselves. { 


ods of trade on both sides of the Atlantic. 


many of the sugar maple orchards have | band, one of ‘the old school gentlemen whu 
since died out or become unprofitable for | find their greatest enjoyment in their own 
As these trees | homes; still he was not averse to lending his 
commenced to decay very soon after the| spare time to public, social and philan- 
attack of the worms, it has been found | thropic movements, for he belonged to the 


Many excellent | Hospital at Bedford, president of the Robert 


the effects must become apparent as the | Club, asa devoted admirer of good music. 
years go by in the diminished amount of | He was a citizen who never aspired to 

political office, though, of course, he took a 
Owing to the very high price of coal as | keen interest in the affairs of the State, 
well as of wood in consequence, it is being | city and nation. He was, indeed, the type 
reported that some farmers have cut down | of man that helps to give stability toa com- 
their sugar orchards to help meet the de- | munity, self-respecting and carefully re- 
mand for fuel. This must be to sacrifice | gardful of the rights of others, with a char- 
future gain for present profit, but it hardly | acter that the great poet of his native land 
appears to be a wise policy to pursue, at might well embalm in verse, if he were of 
least with a thrifty growth of maple trees. | our day and generation. 


by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst of New 


treatment in an installation sermon, and 


tional Church ip this city on Thursday 





LARGE WHITE SOW, 
Champion at the 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14 1903 


BOTTESFORD MODEL. 
Royal Show, 1902. 


Adventage of Farm Experience. 


suffering. sik. 
- Ata time when it is urged that many from 
the city should go or return to the country 
because the cities are overcrowded, the rea- 
sons for a young farmer going to the city 


He is alread 
experience in farming which many who 
might come from the city have not. The 
inexperience of the city-born farmer would 
be liuble to lead to many partial failures in 
crops and to a more than average amount of 
suffering to his domestic animals. 

Ohio. O. W. SsITH. 
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Midwinter Farm Conditions. 


Plenty of snow, plenty of cold weather 
-| and plenty of work to be done. Farmers 
were highly favored by the warm weather 
this fall, as no snow or cold weather came 
until Dec. 4, when about a foot fell in a few 
hours, putting a blanket upon the unfrozen 
fields to keep them warm, so they may be 
in better condition next spring to raise good 








started and, if everything is right, in about 
twenty-five minutes the butter has come in 
fine granules about the size of wheat grains. 
Then the buttermilk is drained off, water is 
added to the butter to wash the milk out. 
When thoreughly washed I take the 
butter out of durn to be worked. Salting 
comes next,and@ I have my own way of 
doing this work, as every other butter- 
maker does. Salting is a matter of taste, 
and the amount used depends upon, first, 
the amount of water in the butter; second, 
the market {n which you intend to sell. I 
use three-quarters to one ounce of salt to 
the pound of butter, according to the size of 
granules and moisture. I moisten it with 
water the same temperature as the butter. 
This is done in order to prevent mottles and 
to dissolve the salt quickly. Then I give 
the worker a few revolutions, after which I 
let drain a few minutes, then finish working. 
The time it takes me to work my butter 
depends upon grain and body. I do not 
think there will ever be a time when we can 
have a fixed rule to work butter—it must be 
left to the judgment of the operator. After 
the butter is worked, then it is packed in 
well-soaked tubs, lined with parchment 
paper. Then the butter is struck off level 
with the top of the tubs, paper folded over 
the edge of butter, and a cloth circle is laid 
on top of the tub, water sprinkled on the 
cloth and salt sieved off, after which the 
tub is nailed up and is ready for the market 
or convention, as the case might be. 
I believe every butter-maker should have 
a@ butter-tryer and learn to score his own 
butter; for how can we be good butter- 
makers without we know when we havea 
fine piece of goods? By the use of atryer, 
butter-makers can score their own product 
every day, which has been a great help to 
me. Good judgment, cleanliness and a 
tryer go a great way in making good butter. 


An Honored Merchant Gone. 


The announcement of the death of Mr. 
Henry Norwell in Florida was heard with uni- 
versal regret in Boston, and, indeed, every- 
where else where he was known and hon- 
ored for his manliness, honesty, mercantile 
ability and public spirit. At the time of his 
lamented demise he was vice-president of 
the Shepard, Norwell Company, a noted 
house with which, in its different develop- 
ments, he was connected for nearly forty 
years, and where his business sagacity and 
enterprising spirit were justly held in high 
esteem. He had five years valuable experi- 
ence in the Old World and ten years of 
varied and successful effort in this country 
before he became a member of the firm of ! 
Shepard, Norwell & Brown, and was, there- 
fore, early conversant with the best meth- 





Mr. Norwell was a model father and hus- 


Victorian Club, was a trustee of the Willard 


Burns Society and a member of the Apollo 
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Was it Appropriate? 
Perhaps the criticism of President Eliot 





York was not in the best of taste, consider- 
ing the time and the place where it was de- 
livered. It hardly seemed a fit matter for 


Dr. Parkhurst at the Central Congrega- 


night made a rather radical departure that 
was unexpected by the representatives of 
the colleges present on the occasion of the 
installation of Rev. John Hopkins Denison 
as pastor of the church mentioned. He 
took President Eliot severely to task for 
some remarks made in his recent Connecti- 
cut address, in which he said that the pres- 
ent debased state of civilization in this 
country was due principally to our defec- 
tive system of schooling. Dr. Parkhurst 
called this diagnosis 2 colossal piece of 
Scriptural heresy, as well as lame philoso- 
phy and bad Bible. 

Now we do not believe that President Eliot 
meant to say that education withont religion 
would make people virtuous. He merely 
wished to suggest that the two should go 
hand in hand, and that the intelligent man 
who respected God would be less apt tu vio- 
late the Commandments than the -ignorant 
one, who, with all his religion, might err 
through an inability to distinguish definitely 
right from wrong. It was Robert Burns 
who long ago said: 

The fear of hell ’s a hangman’s whip 

To hold the wretch in order, 

and many are restrained from the commis- 
sion of sin through a dread of future 
punishment rather than from any sincere 
Jove of heaven.’ 1t may be said that such 
people are not really religious. Neverthe- 
less, they pass for Christians and members 
of the Church, and are often more dangerous 
through the example they set than are 
those who make no religious professions 
whatever. 

It is true that learned men go astray, as 
did Lord Bacon, who was called the wisest 
and the meanest of mankind, but the ranks 
of criminals are not usually recruited from 
the elass to which he belonged. Religion 
and what is called secular education ought 


and without the latter the former might not 
long exist. 
This universe belongs to the Creator, and 
anything that pertains to it may well en- 
gage the attention of the scholar and add 
to his moral advancement. If he falls, as 
did Lucifer, he does so through his own pride 
and self-sufficiency. A proper degree of 
humility will keep a man of education from 
going astray. Intellectual arrogance will 
sometimes cause a scholar’s debasement 
when he knows no other god but himself. 
President Eliot, in condemning our defec- 
tive school system, did not mean to cast any 
reflection upon religion; he merely desired 
to emphasize the fact that it is difficult to 
teach morality and religion where there is a 
lack of intelligence. The tree of knowledge 
to which Dr. Parkhurst referred some- 
what jocosely revealed evil to our first 
parents, but that does not prove that the 
knowledge men have acquired since through 
experience cannot assist in making people 
something better than the beasts that perish. 
It was hardly necessary for Dr. Park- 
hurst to cast a slur on all the students of 
our universities because some of them are 
a little wild when they visit New York. 
There are good and bad in every commu- 
nity, and we have all of us known minis- 
ters’ sons who were far from being saints 
in their exuberant youth when they heard 
the chimes at midnight and liked the taste 
of ginger hot in the mouth. Taken it for all 
in all, Dr. Parkhurst’s effort seems to have 
been a rather undignified performance as a 
sermon. Asa lecture, it would pass muster 
with hundreds of other discussions of the 
day by both clergymen and laymen. 
—_—_——_-o——————— 
Lack of Vigilance. 


The carelessness of householders in not 
sufficiently protecting their property has be- 
come proverbial. They leave their premises 
unprotected by lock or key, and then when 
they are the victims of robbery report the 
matter to the police, inferentially blaming 
them for the losses incurred. Now police- 
men are not perfect, far from it,as Judge 
Dewey and some other magistrates have 
shown us, but they have sins enough to 
answer for without being accused of those 
which they do not commit. They cannot be 
everywhere at once, and they cannot spot 
thieves every time they enter dwellings. 
The inmates must assist in keeping out 
burglarious intruders. But that they do 
not always do this was shown ina police 
feat that was achieved in New York city 


last week. . 
A great many robberies were reported at 


the East Fifty-tirst-strect station as occur- 
ring in aportionof Fifthavenuean t adja 
streets, and the police were accused uf bein 
ax. Captain Lantry of the precinct, there- 
fore, took the law into his own hands and 
selected seven detectives to visit unan- 
nounced several homes, for the purpose of 
endeavoring to enter these places without 
using the tools of a house-breaker. These 
men got into forty-six houses without being 
detected, usually through doors which had 
been left unlocked. Thatis, they adopted 
the methods of the sneak-thief rather than 
those of the scientific ‘‘ cracksman.”’ 
One of them entered the residence of Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, through au open gate 
into the basement hall, and walked upstairs 
without meeting any one to disturb his 
ascent. He presently found himself in the 
art gallery, where were displayed costly 
paintings and bronzes, which were so small 
that he could easily have put some of them 
in his pocket, as well as dainty miniatures 
and bric-a-brac, which were gathered in 
an adjoining room. When he had finished his 
secret inspection, he descended to the base- 
ment and pulled the bell to call the butler, 
who, when he came, said, ‘‘ You ain’t been 
in this house a’ tall.’’ 
Similar experiences attended the efforts 
of the other detectives, who, when they ex- 
plained their mission after they had accom- 
plished their work, were usually greeted 
with rebukes instead of thanks. Two of 
them entered a house on West Forty-fifth 
street, one through the basement door and 
the other through the front door, both of 
which were unlocked. They met in the lobby, 
after a tour of the premises, and withdrew 
to the parlor, when they saw a woman com- 
ing downstairs for the purpose of taking a 
waiting carriage. They followed her and 
told her of their adventures, and the woman 
stamped her foot in vexation and told them 
they had no business to intrude in a private 
dwelling. Perhaps they had not, but they 
were only following Portia’s advice—at- 
tempting to do agreat right by duing a little 
wrong. No one has aright to enter a home 
without the consent of its owner or with- 
out some proper legal authority. Captain 
Lantry may have been trying a dangerous 
experiment that might be held up as a 
precedent by some injudicious officer, but 
he at least demonstrated clearly that the 
residents do not take even ordinary p recau- 
tions to guard their homes from the invasion 
of thieves, in the guise of pedlars in order 
to try to find houses that have insufficient 
barriers against the dishonestly inclined. 
We venture to say that there are hundreds 
of houses in Boston and vicinity that invite 
the attention of robbers, because windows 
and doors are left unprotected. The care- 
lessness that is shown in not looking prop- 
erly after the guarding of the lower parts 
of dwellings is surprising, and oftentimes 
the latches on front doors can be easily 
opened with a lead pencil, because they are 
so primitive in their constraction. This 
laxness is probably the reason why so many 
thefts have been committed recently by 
many who have not served a long appren- 
ticeship to crime. It is hard to guard 
against the efforts of a professional bur- 
gilar, but it is easy to defeat the plans of me 
one. 


amateur a 
The wife of the lazy farmer never burns 





crops. With occasional snowstorms since, 
we have nearly twofeet in the woods and 
fields, and the sleighing is fine, which is 
being improved by all classes intorested, 
and makes business lively. especially the ice 
business, as farmers, milk dealers and ice 
merchants are filling their storage rooms to 
their utmost capacity with a good quality 
of ice from eight to twelve inches thick. 
Cortland, N. Y. J.D. F. W. 





Brief Hints to Dairymen. 


No dairyman can afford to feed twenty- 
five-cent butter to six-cent calves. _ 

Good veal can be made from skimmilk 
with the addition of flour and the butter 
profit cleared besides, but the milk must be 
sweet. 

Milk is best fitted for separation immedi- 
ately after being drawn from the cow; if 
left over night it will be too cold to extract 
all the butter fat without heating; hence, 
one advantage of a separator on the farm. 
Milk and cream readily absorb odors, 
which are hardly noticed. Onions, fish, kero- 
sene, and even fresh meat, if stored in ad- 
joining rooms, are almost sure to give per- 
ceptible flavor to dairy products. 

Milk should be kept in that part of the 
creamery where the purest air is to be 
fuund, far from all strong-smelling sub- 
stances. Separated milk should contain pne- 
fifth of one per cent. of butter tat, and some 
of the best machines will reduce the aver- 
age considerably further. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club is tak- 
ing active measures looking to an exhibit of 
Jerseys at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis, 1904. The committee in 
charge consists of E. A. Darling (president 
of the club), chairman; Mr. J. P. Hutchin- 
son, J. J. Richardson, Davenport, Ia.; 
George E. Peer, Rochester, N. Y., and W. 
Gettys, Athens, Tenn. Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Richardson, Peer and Gettys. 
The farm of Mr. A. O. Auten, Jerseyville, 
Til. (which Mr. Auten offered for the pur- 
pose) has been selected for assembling of 
the cows next May, acclimating and pre- 
paring them for the exposition. The club 
will make the exhibit whether or not there 
is a contest of the breeds, in order to demon- 
strate the superiority of the Jerseys as dairy 
animals. 

“TI raise all the good heifer calves,’’ 
writes H. J. A. Simons of Maine, ‘‘and | 
keep them in the barn the first season. I | 
keep them on their mothers for twelve 
weeks, and then gradually wean them and 
give them all the geod hay they will eat, 
also bran, corn meal or whole oats and tur- 
nips, increasing the grain ration as they 
grow, from one pint to three quarts per 
day. 

“My heifers that have been in the barn 
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We submit estimates for complete outfits. In 
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all the season are nearly double the size of 
heifers that have been in the pastures: I 
feed my horse two quarts of oats and two 
quarts of cracked corn per day the year 
around, with herd’s-grass hay in winter and 
pasture in summer.” 

**T am raising a veal calf on hay-tea and 
milk, equal quantities,’”’ writes a Vermont 
dairyman. ‘‘ Hay-tea is the best substitute 
for milk I know of. I fill a large kettle with 
the leaves and clover hulls and let it steep 
all day, making a fresh kettleful every 
day.” 


From 9 Shepherd’s Note Book. 





Salt must be given regularly and not in 
large doses. 

Warm and comfortable sheep fatten 
faster. 

‘Two feeds a day, morning and evening, 


your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. 
ashes on your run-duwn meadows and worn- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clover, 
and are the most sensible manure for other 


Moisture spoils more sheep than cold. . = s, and come cheaper than other manures 
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ASHES . 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer in 


the World. 


Now is the time to order a Bees) ie 
ry 


last longer. 
JOYNT’S are the best. Write for prices 


delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 


Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 





are best for fattening. 
When a young lamb dies, milk the ewe 
twice a day and give a little alum with salt. 
Powdered alum given in bran is a handy 
remedy for scours. 

The best way to feed ground grain is to 
sprinkle it over sliced roots. 

Some New England farmers cure and 
smoke mutton the same as beef or venison, 
and find it a valuable addition to the winter 
supply of provisions. 

A good grain ration for ewes is two-thirds 
oats and one-third corn. 





Industrial Beggars. 
In nine cases out of ten, a manufacturing 
concern whieh asks for money or purchase 
of stock as a condition of starting in busi- 
ness inthe town would better be let alone. 
If the business 1s all right, it can get capital 
in the ordinary way. If it isa shaky affair, 
or organized on sucha windy and vision- 
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the best line of 
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made. We ship 
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No. 8. Price $10.50. 


is similar in every size machine we manufa«*- 
ure. 
catalogue. 


Every machine warranted. Send io! 
STANDARD BONE CUTTER CC 
Milford, Mass., U.S. +. 





ary basis that capitalists will not support 
it, then those who are not capitalists can- 
not afford to run the risk. Many of these 
traveling factories fail up repeatedly in a 
questionable manner and decamp, leaving 
the local stockholders with an empty shop 
and a lot of worthless stock certificates. It 
is sad to observea public-spirited, ambitious 
town swallowing one of these concerns, even 
investing trust funds and funds of local 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDE? 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The 
sensible method of raising calves. No! 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes di: 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the valu 
the ond. weemer intended for the dairy: 











societies in the very dubious securities 
offered by the newcomers. Once in a while 
it happens that a company of this kind 
has a valuable patent and turns out a big 
prize for the town. But hard-headed 
private investors are on the alert for just 


willing to take the risk, poor people should 
not be asked to do so. Many towns have 


such chances. In cases where they are un- | of the experiences 
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had severe experiences over and over again, 
when trying to prop these weak-kneed, beg- 
ging industries, which have finally gone 
down through all sorts of causes, ranging 
from lack of gumption to want of honest 
intention. Farmers who are asked to take 
stock to locate a new concern are advised 
to keep their money. 
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course extension idea would be complete. 


the desired quantity; then the churn is 
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Ve 
Two hundred an 
Sale at Brighton an 
ers at steady prices 
better part comma: 
lots. L. Stetson so! 
P. Day, 87 calves, 10 
Calves, 100 ths, at 6c. 
Lat 
Wednesday—The | 
abattoir, consisting | 
of cattle, sheep, cal 
ment in beef cattle 
butchers are ready f 
ing to state of the ci 
at 2@3ic mosily, wl 
2 cows, of 1100 tbs, 
5 calves, 100 Ibs, at 5: 
1 bull, of 990@1100 th: 
Ibs, at 34c, with sales 
‘ OXeun, Of 1440 ths, at 
A. P, Needham, 15 c: 
<oonnnerrseeeleeeteitititentisanen 
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The Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
; AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Feb. 11, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
ris week..-. 862 4942 25,757 686 
Last week..-. 834 7255 24,882 578 
Que year ago 3752 6627 90 24,417 1485 


Horses, 496. 





Prices en Nertherm Cattle. 
)eke—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
e, tallow aud meat, extra, 3$6.75@7.50; first 
iality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
rd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
<7.75a8.00; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
a3.ov. Western steers, 3.55@6.35. 
<11EEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
ose; Sheep and lambs per nead in lots, $2.50 
75; lambs, $4.25.@6.50. 
.r Hocs—Per pound, Western, 6j@7}¢, live 
‘ight; shotes, wholesale—; retail,—; country 
jressed hogs, 8t@8itc. @ 
“pat CALVES—4@7hec P tb. 
‘iipES—Brighton—7@7ec P th; country lots, 6} 


a LE SKINS—600@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
ryLLow—Brighton, 4@5c @ i; country lots, 


| ELTS—40@85e. 





Cattle. Sheep. 7 Cattle. Sheep. 





new Hampshire. ‘Scattering 38 
4tNEDM& Weel A M Baggs 24 
Co. RK Connors 18 
Via Nashua 20 100 TJ Moroney 12 

ac Watertewa. E Wheeler 14 
Breck & Wood 8 650 F Hinckley 8 
WE Wallace 6 2 JP Day 1 

D Sullivan 8 
Verment. 

At Watertown. Western. 
Allburg At Brighten. 
NEDM& Wool SS Learned 8u 

Co. 30 150 Sturtevant & 
Via Nashua 40 600 ale 12 
J J Kelle 96 

Massachusetts. Laviskey Bros 48 

Act Watertewn. H Whitaker 4 
JS Henry 50 M Goldburg 25 
© H Forbush 20 AtNEDM™M & Weel 

At Brighten. Ce. 
JS Henry 4 NEDM& Wool 
F Freeman 9 Co iA 
M Palmer 2 At Watertewn. 
10 J A Hathaway 140 





J P Melntire 


Live Steck Experts. 

The English market on State cattle is lower on 
under grades and jc better on best cattle, with 
sales at 11@13$c, including all grades as sold 
dressed weight. New York shippers are reaping 
a harvest this winter, not having Boston to con. 
tend with. No horses are being shipped from 
this port. Shipments from Baltimore, 262 cattle 
to Glasgow and from Newport News, for Liver- 
pool, 500 cattle. 

Gerse Business. 

Quite a perceptible improvement in the demand 
during the first week in February, there being 
more buyers and prices better sustained. Sales 
largely for business horses, of 1100@1800 tbs. At 
L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, arrivals of express 
carloads of Western of all descriptions, but ran 
largely into good heavy horses; sales from $100@ 
275, some pairs at $450@550. At Welch & Hall 
Company’s sale stable, 3 carloads of Western; a 
fair sale; mostly disposed of at steady prices, $100 
a@275; the demand better. At Moses Colman & 
Son’s sale stable a steady improvement and fair 
outlook after settled weather. The call at pres- 
ent mostly for business horses, at $75@200. At 
Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, 3 freight car- 
loads in lot, 1 heavy pair, of 4100 tbs, well 
matched, at $600. General sales at $100@175. 

Cnion Yards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—The arrivals were in Western cattle, 
and Northern stock on regular train, some seven 
carloads, besides what came in during the week 
that went direct to New England Works. The 
market for beef cattle is quiet, and last week’s 
prices are poorly sustained. The butchers are 
not anxious to buy, and unless the stock is of good 
quality do not pay strong prices. Most of sales, 
excepting Western, were tat 2@4c Pp tb. J. A: 
Hathaway sold 30 steers, of 1450 tbs, at 54c; 25 do., 
of 1400 ths, at 5¢; 40, of 1350 ths, at 4ic; 25, of 1325 
ths, at 4c. 

Fat Hegs. 

Market advanced 4c on Western at 64@7ic, 1. w., 

with local hogs, 84@8 ec, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

The Western supply not over 3000 head, as they 
are costing too high for the market. The better 
class of lambs cost near 6$c, laid down here live. 
There werea number of lots of Northern received 
during the week that brought good prices, accord- 
ing to quality. Prices on Western sheep landed 
here, $3.30@5.55 P 100 ths. and lambs $4.30@6.70 p 
100 ths, being tc strong; higher than last week on 
best grades. 

Veal Calves. 

The supply is gradually increasing, with range 
in price 4a74c, as to quality. A good demand is 
noted. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

New Hampshire—Via Nashua,|80; Breck & 
Wood, 40; W. F. Wallace, 50. 

Vermont—N. E. D. M. & W. Co., 50; 
Nashua, 200. 

Massachuse tts—J. 8. Henry, 70; O. H. Forbush, 
4; J. Crane, 5; scattering, 50; R. Connors, 46; T. 
J. Moroney, 4; J. P. Day, 87. 

Brighton Cattle Market. 

Stock at yards: 536 cattle, 40 sheep, 22,085 hogs, 
222 calves, 112 horses. From West, 385 cattle, 
22,000 hogs, 112 horses. Massachusetts, 151 cattle, 
40 sheep, 85 hogs, 222 calves. 

Tuesday—Twenty carloads of Western cattle, 
with stock from western Massachusetts, with 2 
carloads via Grand Junction, also some North- 
¢rn, found their way to the abattoir. The call for 
beef cattle was considered slim when compared 
with some previous weeks. For Western stock 
tate would be the range. Country lots sold 
mostly at 2a4c. A.M. Baggs sold 24 cattle, of 
1010 ths, at 38, or range 3@4c. T. J. Moroney, 10 
COWs, 160 ths, at 3¢; 1 bull, of 1375 ibs, at 3c; 1 cow, 
at 2c, of 830 tbs. J. P. Day, 4 cows, 1050 tbs, at 3}c; 
4, of 950 tbs, at 2he. E. Wheeler, 9 cattle, of 750@ 
1050 ths, at 234 3he. 

Veal Calves. 

; wo hundred and twenty-two head were on 
‘tie at Brighton and taken readily by the butch- 
“tha steady prices, as to age and quality. The 
A ‘T part command 7@7}c, down to 4c for slim 
“1 1. Stetson sold 50 calves, 110 ths, at 6c. J. 
_., {ys Calves, 105 ths, at 6c. T. J. Moroney, 4 
falves, 100 ths, at 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Pasig sday—The usual amount of trade at the 
Ua consisting of stock by railand In teams, 
sheep, calves and a few hogs. Move- 
beef cattle not especially active; still, 
‘re ready for business and pay accord- 
ng 'e of the city market. Beef cows selling 

mosdy, unless extra fat. F.L. Crane, 
’' 1100 ths, at 3e; 1 bull, 1050 tbs, at 2§c, 
100 ths, at 5¢. O. H. Forbush, 3 cows and 
' 90-4 1100 tbs, at $3.65; 3 cows, of 900@980 


via 


« Cow 
v CAl\ 


1 bul 









“a «With sales at $2.60@2§c. J. C. Evans, 
‘ ye 1140 ths, at 5e; 30xen, 1650 tbs, at 4§c, 
_ +: \vedham, 15 calves, 2000 tbs, at 6}c. 
SOSTON PRODUCE MARKET 
Whelesale Prices. 
Nor,  omltry, Fresh Killed. 
Chicks id a 
Chick, 7 loice Troasting................ 18@ 
Duck ns, fale to gael... <ossceee coneualee inate 
TeES "TT TS sea ewww ewww eres sens cscece 
Fowls choice... WE BO & 
Pige, ‘0 £000... cu dea 12@14 
; ©, choice, P doz... ........-- 1 1 60 
Sua 10 €00d, P doz..........---- 75@1 25 
Nester ary packeda="--"-"—-rseonres . 
~a°yS. Choice hens, headed ........-. 19@20 
.  “oice hens, heads on........-- 17@19 
“ ROLCE TOMBS: nn ocak 18@19 
COONCG MIROE . occ ccckonee 18@19 
« Old toms... Se eee isa 
ans. 2 (0: Chobee .55c cue eee : 4 
Fowles... °2™mon to choice...........- 12@14 
OldCocke 60 Choice....... 2.2... -.e- 12@13 
€ceipts | eb. 10, were 581 packages. 
Liye 
Fowls p th Peultry. 
OOSters Bi, TTT TTT eee 


American mohair 


boro County, N H.: We well recollect when it 
was thought almost a thing impossible to make 
good butter in winter, although much then passed 
as good which now would be scarcely salable 
excepting as material to be renovated. 
for this reason, as much as for any other, that the 
farmers thought they must have their cows come 
fresh inthe spring and allowed them to go dry 
during the winter months. But there is no 


se, lowa, dark, 
pa neang mal, B t 
se, Texas, P pair 
Wild ducks, as 
Canvas — 





SE SR RRR i es 6a 
Venison, whole deer, P1003 
Batter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 


30, 60 th. tubs only. 
Orvemery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes..... :...... 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes 
Northern N. Y., large tubs... 
Western, large ash tubs..... 


























Western, asst. spruce tubs... 3 
Creamery, northern firsts...--. 2. Fo 
Creamery, western firsts................... 25@ 
Creamery, seconds........ 2.2222 2222oc2.. 23@24 

eamery, eastern........ 2.2. .0.220 22... ee 23. 
DGiry, Vt, ORR... 2.6... <0 .05-- ooc ce < 
Dairy, N. Y., extra...........0 222022 
patty. N. Y. and Vt. firsts................. 21@22 
: Boxes EEA SOF 17@20 

x northern creamery................. 4 
Extradairy... nite alone gapunts me 
Common to good...............2....-.----- 20@23 

Trunk butter in § or }-tb prints.......... 

Extra northern creamery............-....- 263 @ 
Extra northern dairy..2-... 2222222222222. 24@ 
Common to good....-.......... 22.2222... 20423 
Cheese. 
Vt. twins, extra P fb .... 222.0. 1 
“* firsts ee bisheseeubesne 13213} 
po ey. o. <inwe 11@12 
age cheese, P th.......... --- 4@1 
New York twins new ex . 14a . 
i “ oe “ firsts. “ 13@)134 
vee rs “  seconds.. 11@12 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fanc ee eS 25@ 
Eastern choice fresh.” = slew sep tashrtieneadial - 21@ 
Eastern fair to good...............2.2....-. 19.@20 
Michigan fancy candled ................... 19420 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh................. 21a 
Western fair to good...................... 17@18 
Western selected, fresh................... 1 
Refrigerator—A pril seeabnbadandd-seen ince dita 15@16 
‘ WU. an! RR 13@14 
Peotatees. 
BiebrOn ap ie... .. nen eS 
New York, round white 
Western, e i is 
Aroostook Green Mountains............. 7 
Bermuda, ® bbl........................-. 6 50@7 00 
Jersey, double head, # bbl............... 2 50@3 00 
Vineland, fancy..............-.........-. 3 75@4 00 
Green Vegetables. 
Artichokes, P bu..........--...........-. 1 530@1 75 
Beets, Pat ® doz.-bunches............ 1 50@2 00 
eets, DD: -acnptnchisewced cmedsae's dbo 
Cabbage, native, P Dbl:................2.. 60.@75 
Parsnips, ® bu. ................-...... -. 50g60 
Lettuce, P doz............................ a 75 
Celery, Boston market ................... 1 75@2 50 
ON ee eee 0@7 
Spinach, P bbl..............2...2-.22.2.. 75@1 25 

omatoes, P Ib............-.0..---20----- 36@ 
See ed eae 1 75@2 00 
Cress, P doz. .........-.-... - @I1 00 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each. 12@,22 
Onions, Natives, P bbl.. 50G2 90 

“ York State, p bb @1 75 

-* bu box ........... coat 
cain, on ee ESSER EeEE 1 50@2 00 
Egg plant, P case..... .........--.-.-- 125@1 75 
on So a pt ee ee Ee 1 75@2 00 
SS ee 15@20 

shubarb, P th......-.-..-.-22--..2--- 2. 1QI@IS 
Radishes, P doz.........-..-.-.--.------- 45,60 
Squash, Marrow, P ton.............---. 12 09@15 00 

a Curban, P ton........-......... 15 00@ 

* Hubbard, Pton................ 00@30 00 
String beans, so., @ }-bbl. bskt.......... 2 00a3 50 
Wax No, Rey 50@4 5U 
Turnips, flat, @ box...............-..-... 50.60 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl................... 75@1 25 
Mushrooms, native, P th................. 75a1 0c 
RES gee TET IE 1 0041 25 

Frait. 
Apples, common, P bbi.... -- 7@125 

Ke Baldwin......... --1 25@2 00 

. Pound Sweets -1 00@2 00 

« ~—s Greenings.... --1 25@1 75 

“King, P bbl. --2 00@3 00 

we aaa ---1 50@2 25 

np: NE inns svndecn side sinnewcens ook 1 00@1 50 
Florida @ranges— 

Choice bright, P box...............---3 2%@3 50 

Common, # box................------.2 W@3 00 
Pineapples— 


Florida smooth Cayenne, P box......3 00@3 50 
Strawberries— 


Florida refrigerator, choice, # qt ..--.. 30@35 
Florida refrigerator, com. to g ---- 20@25 
Cranberries. 

Cape, choice dark..........-.---..-----10 00@11 90 j 
Cape, common to good..........-.--.---- 7 00a9 ON | 
Cane, F DOK... .. .. 2000 ccce nero ccceees--e 2 1@3 00 





es “ “oe salted j 
sid oe eae ee Stak 
as * salted ® th............-.--.-- &@ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-.-.-..- %a@l 60 
“over weights, each...........-.. 1 80@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins.............-..-- 65@75 
Lambskins each, country........-..----- 35@50 
Country Pelts, each.............--.------ 40.485 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice.........--------.----- G74 
Evaporated, prime..........-.-.--------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality....... ay eee 
Grane Seeds. 






Timothy, ¥ bu., Western, choice.. 
«  prime.. 


--2 10@2 25 

Clover, # tb -- Le@l 
Red Top, Western, # 50 fb sack.......... 3 mas 50 
- fancy recleaned, # tb......-.-.- 113 





POS, MAITOW .... .....--- 220 ---- cece. cee 2 36@2 40 
POR SCTOONEM ..... 2. 0200 cocccccccscoce cosen 21 2 
POR SOCOMAS...... 2. 0020 -ce ec cece sec ceeves 1 00 
Pea foreign .... ........--.. ----cccccecceees 2 10@2 20 
Mediums. choice hand-picked.........-... 2 2 40 
Mediums, screened .........-.-..--------- 21 2 
Mediums, foreign...........-..---..------ 21 25 
Lellow eyes, extra..............---------- 2 85 
Yellow eyes, seconds..........-.--------- 2 75 
Red __ RR SE 2 3 10 
Lima beans dried, # th........-.---.----. 





Bay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, ton..... ..-.....-..-.--- 17 00@18 00 
ei 7114 00@16 00 
iT) «e 3 oa sai --12 14 00 
* fine choice.......-.-- -12 13 00 
” clover mixed P ton. --12 113 00 
~ clover, ® ton...........--.--- 12 12 50 
me swale, P ton...........--.-.-- 9 10 00 

Straw, prime rye........-..--.---+------- 13 15 00 

Straw, oat, pr EE er Ferns 8 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye............-.-------- 10 00@)11 90 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


ald a ey is quiet. 
ng patents, hae. 2 
Spring, cleat and straight, $3 25@3 40. 
inter patents, $4 00@4 25. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@3 90. 
Ceorm Meal.—$117@119 P bag, and $2 70@ 
275 P bbl; granulated, 3 10@3 50 p bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at 3450@4 iy bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@51* for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market ts steady at $3 15@ 
3 60 P bbl. 
Cerna.—Demand fair, prices steady. 
Steamer, ee poo 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 59c. 
No. 3, yellow, 5° @59ec. 
@Oats.—Demand quiet, supplies scarce. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 48c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 453@463c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 45$c. 
Millfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 25@22 50. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 50@26 00. 
pring wheat bran, sacks, $21 1 75. 
Spring wheat middling, Sacks, $26 00@26 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 
Linseed, $27 £0@28 00. * i 
Barley.—Prices firm s9@6sc for q 
¢é-rowed State, and for No. 2 2rowed 
State. Feed barley, 49: i 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 Y bbl, 6ic # bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


i] 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .....-..--- 21 
ms a it ibiheeennah ean 
ae ae blood Oe or ee ae a2 
“ “ blood attire Pee rege te co 
Fine delaine, Ohio..........-......------+-- 34.@)35 
ny oy: Michigan ...............------ 27@30 
Washed fleece... ........-..-------------6-- 3 





WINTER DAIRYING.—Young Dairyman, Hills- 


1t was 


for commerce are extended. 


farmer rather 
not only because of our naturally sanguine 
temperament, but because we have heard so 
many dismal prophecies that have proved false, 
and because our average crops are still far below 
the maximum yield of our land, and because new 
markets are being opened to us each year. 


market in our columns each week, we are the 


more impressed, with the importance of puying 
more attention to the raising of colts in the 


are making a business of so doing. They are not 
the only sections that have good mares that 
could raise good colts. Many such mares have 
been brought to the Eastern States and sold here, 
and are now in possessien of farmers who could 
raise colts from them at but little greater cost 
when foaled than the stallion fee. 


of mares, and expect each one to bring a good colt 
each year, with no especial loss of work excepting 
that for a few weeks before or after the foal is 
dropped the work will be less arduous, and fora 


ter making are now known. Better breeds of 
cattle are kept for dairying purposes, pure bred 
or grades of the estadlished dairy breeds. 
Stables are warmer and better ventiinted and 
more care taken to keep the odors of the stable 
or the bacteria therein from affecting the milk. 
Better food is given, which no longer in winter 
is limited to the poorest hay and corn fodder, 
both very often damaged in the curing,‘and being 
fed without grain were but poorly calculated to 
make a larger amount or a prime juality of but- 
ter. No pains was then taken to preserve an 
even temperature in the room where the milk was 
kept, though it was sometimes kept in the cellar 
where It did not freeze, but was always ready to 
absorb the odor of the vegetabies ‘kept there, 
which were intensified when they began to decay. 
or in the pantry where it-could receive the odor 
not only of the same vegetables when cooked, 
but also of all the other cooking and the laundry 
work done in the adjoining kitchen, with perhaps 
the udditional flavor from the strong pipes that 
were smoked there or the more profuse but less 
disagreeable smell which prevailed when the 
smoke from the kitchen fire failed to go the way 
provided by the chimney, and filled the room 1n- 
stead. Itis only by a complete reform in all these 
particulars that one may expect to find « profit 
in winter dairying. Good cows in comfortable 
stables, good food in quality and abundance, 
in what is so often called a well-balanced ra- 
tion, and pure, clean water, certainly a few 
degrees if not a great many, above the freezing 
temperature and pure air in the stables, as well 
as the utmost cleanliness in all processes of 
handling the milk, the cream and butter, as well 
in the stable as in the dairy-room, and a room 
where an even temperature may be maintained 
for the milk, the cream and butter, isolated 
from all tainting odors, are ll necessary to suc- 
cessful-winter dairying. With these require- 
ments we have known good butter made in 
winter,-even when the cows were not of the most 
approved dairy breeds, and where the milk uten- 
sils were the same as the open shallow puns and 
the dash or rotary churns that we remember in 
the days of our youth. The latest patented ma- 
chinery may serve to lessen labor, or to more 
thoroughly extract the butter fat from the milk, 
but they are by no means essential to the making 
of good butter in winter or summer. It may not 
be possible to make butter in winter of the same 
golden color that we associate with the June 
Product, even though the cows are given ensilage 
or roots and grain as a feed, but we do not look 
upon the use of a good butter coloring as an 
adulteration of butter, as Major Alvord recently 
declared it to be, any more than we do the use of 
salt. Either may be used to excess, either to 
disguise an odor or impart better flavor and color 
to that which is not up to the standard in either 
respect. In short, we believe it entirely possible 
with proper care to make as good butter in win- 
ter asin summer, and to obtain for it a higher 
price than could be obta'ned for that made in 
summer or autumn, and we believe that cows 
properly managed for winter dairying, coming 
fresh in the fall and dry in the hottest weather, if 
at all, are able to make as much butter in a year 
as those engaged in summer dairying. 


2s 
<> 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

One of the most attractive Government reports 
is that of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Itin- 
cludes important matter on live stock and dairy- 
ing, with fine, half-tone illustrations. A desira- 
ble report not often seen in the hands of farmers 
is that of the Bureau of. Soils. It includes valu- 
able information about the adaptation of soils 
and crops in various parts of the country, with 
many illustrations. For substantial complete- 
ness and enterprise the 1902 report of the Kansas 
State Board is the winning publieation of its 
class. It is a one-volume library on ltve stock, 
corn, wheat and other staples. Its excellent 
arrangement and editing, combined with spirited 
illustrations, make it attractive as well as useful. 
The ‘statistical part is very comprehensive. A 
new farm paper called Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 
at Waterloo, [a., published its first number Jan. 
15. It has good paper, good illustrations and an 
attractive makeup. Catalogue: Lewis Roesch, 
Fredonia, N. Y., “‘ Fruit Trees and Vines”; R. E. 
J. Farquhar, S. C., Boston, Mass., “ Seeds”; 
Allen L. Wood, Rochester, N. Y., “ Nursery 
Stock ”’; G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., “Silos ”; 
D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘‘ Seeds 
and Supplies.” 

THE POTATO CROP. 

The crop of potatoes in the United States in 
1891 was so small that for the year ending June 
30, 1902, it was necessary to import 7,656,162 bush- 
els. The previous year we imported only 371,911 
bushels. The amount imported in 1902 has been 
exceeded only twice. In 1881 the domestic crop 
was only 109,145,494 bushels, which resulted in the 
importing of 8,798.860 bushels during the fiscal 
year of 1882, and in 1887 the crop was but 134,103,- 
000 bushels, and the imports in the following sea 
son were 8,256,238 bushels. While the amount of 
the domestic crop has varied from 105,981,000 
bushels in 1874 to 297,237,370 bushels in 1895, a 
difference of 191.256,370 bushels, yet in the past 
thirty years our exports of potatoes have not 
amounted to a million bushels in a year, and in 
only four years out of the thirty have the imports 
exceeded five hundred thousand bashels. It 
seems to be a fact that a heavy crop and low 
prices have led not toincreased exports, but to 
their use for feeding stock and for starch making 
or other purposes. The demand from foreign 
countries does not seem to be affected much by 
prices here and the high cost of freight, and 
bundling so bulky and heavy a product prevents 
a larger demand when the supply of other coun- 
tries is short. They live upon breadstuffs or 
other vegetables more largely. As they are a 
perishable crop, that is, cannot be well kept uutil 
another year, it is to be hoped that the acreage of 
potatoes will not be increased much beyond the 
ordinary demand for home use, unless the new 
project of drying them, so that they may be kept 
for future use, may prove a success. 


A BRIGHTER FUTURE. 


Some ten years ago or a little more, a writer 
and compiler of statistics in one of our agricult- 
ural contemporaries furnished a long article to 
prove that in 1895 the United States would have 
nothing of agricultural production to export, but 
our “ cotton, tobacco and possibly beef,’”’ and that 
by 1897 it would be “ necessary to import in bread- 
stuffs the product of as many acres as are then 
employed on growing the cotton exported, un- 
less, in the meantime, the standard of living is 
greatly reduced.” We expressed then our utter 
disbelief in such dismal forebodings, and since 
then have had to declare our doubts in regard to 
other prophets who have declared that the pro- 
spective products of the United States would be- 
come so large that there would be no longer a 
market for them at home or abroad at prices 
sufficient to remunerate the producers. Those 
who have watched our markets for the past 
decade know how little indications there have 
been of the fulfillment of either of these prophe- 
cies. They were but instances of the way in 
which figures may be made to-lie, when wrested 
from their true significance. We anticipate 
under better cultivation and better protection 
from insects an increase in our productions, even 
if the arid acres of the West are not irrigated for 
many years to come. We anticipate a larger de- 
mand from the nations of other continents for 
our goods, both agricultural and manufactured, 
as they become better known and our facilities 
In short, we look 
upon the brighter side for the future of the 
than upon the dark side, 


RAISING COLTS. 
As we glance over the reports of the horse 


Eastern States, as well as in those States that 


In England, 
France and Germany many farmers keep a team 


‘demonstrated by the tests made here that 
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one time, this. does not mean a ceasing of labor 
en the farm, and the season is so planned that 
really the time they are at leisure comes when 
their work is not reeded. The vetter the perents 
the better the foal, and we would not have either 
of them broken down in mind or limb, nor would 
we advocate the paying of the high fees de- 
manded for stallions of a trottiug breed to obtain 
a horse for use on the farm. If one has the large 
Percheron or Shire mares and thinks they are 
what he needs for farm work, let him raise colts 
from such stock. Ifhn is content with a smaller 
breed, more active on the road and requiring less 
feed, though not able to draw as heavy loads, let 
him breed them. There is a market for desirable 
chunks and light wetghts, as well as for heavy 
draft horses. A colt halter-broken when a foal 
and harness-broken before it is a year old, can be 
made fit for use at two-'vears old if used carefully, 
and can do much light work at three years ‘old. 
Ir fact, maay of those sold in the market as four- 
year-olds, and put at hard work directly, are 
often not more than three years old, and if they 
are broken down before they are matured, it 
makes the market open for a new lot. 


LARGE FARMS. 
While the United States census reports five 
million farms averaging 146 acres each in the 
Southwest States and Territories, the average 
size is five hundred acres each. Col.C.C Slaugh- 
ter of Dallas, Tex., has 1,250,000 acres of farm and 
ranchland. Inthe Panhandle district of Texas 
the Capitol Syndicate, of which Senator C. B. 
Farwell of Illinois is the head, has a ranch of 
three million acres, or more than as large as the 
State of Connecticut. They raise from ten thou. 
sand to twenty thousand acres of corn and other 
forage crops and ship from eighteen thousand to 
twenty thousand beef steers each year; 250 cow 
boys -and fifty farm hands are employed. In 
Oklahoma is one ranch of over fifty thousand 
acres. They raised this year eight thousand acres 
of wheat, five thousand acres of corn, five thou- 
sand acres of forage, millet and Kaffir corn; eight 
P thousand to ten thousand cattle are shipped each 
year. Although the expenses of running the 
ranch are $95,000 a year, the profits the past year 
were $150,000. The Forsha Farm in central Kan- 
sas has five thousand acres. On it are a flouring 
mill, a complete weather bureau, postoffice for 
owner and employees, gas plant and long-distance 
telephone. The wheat grown is made into flour 
onthefarm. There is the largest field of alfalfa 
in the United States, 1500 acres in one tract. This 
cuts three crops a year, about one ton at each 
cutting. Frank Rockefeller has fourteen thou- 
sand acres of grazing and farming land in west- 
ern Kansas, of which about five thousand acres 
are under cultivation and the rest in alfalfa and 
timothy pastures. There are some of the tinest- 
bred Hereford and Shorthorn cactle in the world 
on this farm, valued at $350,000, including one 
$10,000 bull. The grain for these cattle is grown 
and ground on thefarm. He intends to convert 
ten thousand acres of pasture land into alfalfa 
The cattle and horse barns are of iron and stone. 
John W. Stewart of Wellington, Kan., has 140 
farms, all separate and in different parts of the 
State. Jtis not unsommon for a farmer in these 
sections to buy fifteen harvesters, a dozen plows 
and as many corn harvesters at onetime, Fifty 
men make a good harvesting crew fora farm 
there. 


Our Foreign Trade in 1902. 


December’s fureign trade figures closed 
the year 1902 with a rather noteworthy 
showing in both exports and imports, as 
stated by the Boston News Bureau. After 
a disappointing total in November of but 
$125,043,181, merchandise exports rose in 
December to $148,006,823, a total but once 
exceeded—by October, 1900. This gain is 
largely in agricultural products, which were 
for December $91,985,223, against but $70,- 
885,203 in November; they were likewise 
$7,480,879 larger than in December, 1901. 

Total exports for 1902 foot up $1,306,696,- 
355, averaging $108,891,363 a month, a figure 
which December exports exceeded by 
$39,115,460. The year’s export total is con- 
siderably below the splendid figures made 
in 1901 and 1900, showing a decrease from 
1901 of $94,679,505, or 6.05 per cent., and 
from 1900 of $117,249,758, or 7.9 percent. It 
exceeds 1899 and 1898, however, by 6.7 per 
cent. and 8.4 per cent. respectively. 

December imports of $94,307,204, however, 
were likewise the second largest on record, 
exceeding the previous 1902 monthly aver- 
age by $14,766,050, the 1901 average by $20,- 
938,878, and the 1900 average by $25,211,395. 
‘The imports for the year 1902 of $969,270,003, 
exceed those of 1901. by $88,850,099, or 10.1 
per cent., and those of 1900 by $139,850,099, 
or 16.8 per cent. 

As a result, our balance of trade has since 
1900 been almost cut in two. For 1902 the 
excess of exports is $391,426,346, a drop 
from 1901 ot 33.1 per cent., and from 1900 of 





39.6 per cent. A comparison of totals for 
six years past is as follows: 

Year Exports Im 3  Exeess exp. 
1902 . . ..$1,360,696,355 270,009 $391.426,346 
1901 . .. 1,465,375.860 880,419,910 584,955,950 
19% .... 1,477,946,113 829,149,714 648,796,399 
1899 .... 1,275,467.971 798,967,110 476,500,561 
1898 .... 1.255,546,266 964,448 620,581.818 
18 .... 1,099,709,045 742,595,229 357,113,816 


The excess of exports for December of 
$53,699,619 compares with $57,012,000 a year 
before and $77,192,000 two years before. 
During 1902 the balance of trade swung 
from $50,006,988 in January as low as $9,643,- 
753 in July, then recovering to $55,692,290 in 
October, a figure not since touched. 

The figures given above show that our 
vommercial invasion of Europe is over for 
awhile. Inthe first place, we have been too 
busy at home lately tu extend our conquests 
abroad; then again, high costs and high 
prices here, against low costs and low prices 
abroad, together with our 1901 corn crop 
failure, have shrunk our exports, and, de- 
spite our tariff wall, enormously increased 
our imports, compared with two or three 
years ago. ae 


Test of Apples In Cold Storage. 


An important experiment in the keeping 
of winter apples in cold storage is being 
conducted in Des Moines by the Horticult- 
ural Department of the Iowa State College, - 
under the direction of Professor Price. A 
large number of barrels of winter apples 
have been placed in cold storage in Des 
Moines, and the results ure being carefully 
observed. 

The first of the barrels placed in cold 
storage were opened Jan. 13. Of the en- 
tire number of apples placed in the cold- 
storage houses here, 3.5 were of the 
Wealthy variety, from five to six per 
cent. of the Fameuse, fifty-four per cent. 
of McMann’s White, fifteen per cent. of 
Wolf’s River, six per cent. of the Jonathan, 
four per cent. of the Dominee, six per cent. 
of the Seek-No-Further, 3.5 per cent. of the 
Jeannette and fifteen per cent. of the Roman 
Stem. The Northern Spy and White Pip- 
pin were also represented. The first four 
varieties were placed in cold storage Sept. 
20. They were grown at Mitchellville, Ia. 
The others were grown near Corning and 
were placed in cold storage Oct. 29. 

The apples thus far taken out of cold 
storage show excellent flavor and bave stood 
up well. The only exception is in the case 
of McMann’s White, which has not stood 
the test satisfactorily. The apples have 
been kept in a stable temperature of 33° F., 
or oné degree above the freezing pont. 

Monthly examinations of the apples will 
be made from now on. It has already been 





it is feasible and a source of profit to grow- 
ers of apples to preserve many varieties 
until late in the season. 





A farm is good to the man who loves it. 





High-Grade Steers. 

A carload of two-year-old high-grade 
steers, fed by the agricultural experiment 
station at the university, averaging 1466 
pounds, sold in Chicago this week at $6.85, 
which was more than $1 above the top of 
the market for that day, and is the record 
price for cattle in any market this year. 

They were purchased for the fancy New 
York trade. The leading live-stock paper 
of Chicago referred to this sale as follows: 
“ Standing up like the Eiffel Tower, above 
other sales today, was one of a load of 
fifteen prize Hereford steers, averaging 1466 
pountis, which sold at $6.85. It was an 
exceptional load of cattle and the best seen 
here since the fat stock show. They were 
fed by the. experiment station at Columbia, 
Mo., under the supervision of Dean H. J. 
Waters. The load attracted considerable 
attention for being so far superior to any- 
thing else on the market.”’ ry 

These steers were purchased in the vicin- 
ity of Columbia at a cost of $4.10. for the 
feeding experiments conducted at the 
station, in which the feeding value of 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal and bran, in 
combination with corn, was compared with 
corn alone, on b!ue-grass pasture. They 
have been on full feed since July 1. These 
cattle were also used by the students in the 
Stock judging exercises required of the 
students in the agricultural college, and 
were used to impress upon these young 
men the importance of handling only high- 
grade stock. 
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iINCUBATO 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, In. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
EARS. late of Lexington, in said County, de- 
ceased: 

WHEREAS George O. Smith, the executor of 

the will of said deceased, has presented 

for allowance, the first and final account of nis 
administration upon the estate of said dece : 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the third day of March, A. D. 1903, at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said executor is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to one day, ut least, before said Court, 
and by mailir g, postpaid, a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate seven 
days, at least, before said Court. 
tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of Feb- 

ruary, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all othe: 
ersons interested in the estate of MARIA P. 
INSMJOR, late of Reading, in said County, 

deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 

ceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Earle H. Cosme, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 

executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said ey 
of Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 3 news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, poatperd, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to ail known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the yezr one thonsand nine hundred 
and three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . 


MiDDLESEX, 88S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of WIL- 
LIAM HALLESSY, late of Cambridge, in said 
County, deceased, intesta'e. 

wil EREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administratiun 
on the estate of said deceased to ey U. Hallessy, 
of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, wit 
out giving a surety on her bond. 

‘You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twen fourth day of February, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


gran e 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & News 
paper published in Buston, the last publication to 
re said Court. 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this third day of Febru- 
ary, in the year one thousand nine hundred end 
three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 























Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. ° 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estate of 
ANDREW P. HOLMES, late of Everett, in 
said County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, Levi 8S. Gould and William F. 

Currier, the trustees under the will of said 
deceased, have presented for allowance, the first 
accounts of their trust under said will for the 

benefit of Martha F. Trull aud Adelaide H. 

Currier. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
y , to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on thetwenty-fourth d:y of February, A. D. 1903, 
at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to show cause, 
if -. you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. 

And said trustees are ordered to serve 

thie citation by delivering a copy thereof to 

all persons interested in the estate four- 
teen days, at least, before said Court, or by 
publishing the same once in_ each week, for 
three successive weeks, in *:2 MASSACHUSETTS 

PLOUGHMAN, & nowenees: published in Boston, 

the last publication to be one day, at least, before 

said Court, and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES O. DODGE, late of Somerville, in 





Cc: : 
WHE , Sarah J. Dodge, the administra- 
trix of the estate of saia deceased, has 


You are hereby cited to 
Court, to be held at Cambr 
on the twenty-fourth day of Fe A. D.1 

at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


allowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & ag ye 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to ail known 

sons interested inthe estate seven days, at 
least, before sald cou 


rt. 
Judge of sald. Court tatty net gt 
nine hundred and 


at a Probate 
idves said County, 





Don’t sell the farm by the cartload. 














longer reason for this. Better methods of but- 


few days it may cease entirely. As not all foal at 





Feed Your Land 
with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your cropwill crowd your barn. 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 

P Our five books od time oy » tention an 

for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 








; Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
Tothe heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all othe: per 
sons interested in the estate of MARGARET 


Sans, late of Cambridge, in said County, 





leceaset. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument 
to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court for 
Probate ae J. Henderson, who prays that 
pop neat hey we apes ther gl oe Bh ype to him, the 
r therein na w 
of his offal bonds ut giving a surety 
ou are hereby c to appear at a Pr 
ourt, to be held at Cambridge in said count of 
Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if ~ you have, why the same should not be 


And said petitioner is hereby direc to giv 
public notice thereof, b publishing this ‘ehtadione 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
Ei'knowh persons interstedin tne’ eoate seven 
nteres n the esta 
da; te at 2: before —_ = rt. ania 
ess, CHARLES J. CINTIRE, uir 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM. Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all oth 
persons interested, s a estate of LEVI 
» late 
deceased.” of Hopkinton, in said County, 
» & certain instrument 
to be the last will and marcel oy gm 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate. by LeRoy L. Woolson of said Hopkin- 
ton, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to him, the executor therein named, with- 
- giving a — phe official bond. 
ou are hereby ¢ to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambri oo. in said Coun 
of Middlesex, on the third day of March, A. 4 
1903, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
—_ me any you have, whythe same should not 


er 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks. in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering acopy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Febru- 
ary, inthe year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other rsons_intere’ in the estate of 
MARGARET E. PIKE, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREA , 2 petition has been presented to 

said Court ant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Leander B. 

Pike of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appees at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of February, 
A_ D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any yuu have, why the same should 
not be gous. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication 10 be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day 

of January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allo 

the sale and exchange of a ame . Fruits, etc, 

one pa Da ca, ea ding nam . ‘address o 
ut 

initials. No Display. Cash te aosompaay the 




















ARMS WANTED—I am daily having inquiries for 

farms in Massachusetts and other sections of 
New England I have 50 buyers for farms within 40 
miles o ton. Send price and full particulars to 
the F. WILLIAM BROWN AGENCY, Barrister’s 
Hall, 15 Pemberton square, Boston. 





TATOES—Rovee, Carman, Cobbler, Delaware, 
Empire, Enormous, Green Mountain, Hebron, 
umbo, Thoroughbred, Ohio, Rose. be Crop, Queen, 
Sir Walter, Wonder. CHAS. FORD, Fishers, N. Y. 


ANTED—M rried man to work on farm. Tene- 
ment. Strictly temperate, honest and obliging. 

nn age, wages and experience. BOX 80, Essex, 
ass. 








ANTED—A steady man on a milk and dai farm 
on or before Marchl. Address M. LEACH, 
rockton, Mass. 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 


ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old ; sound and per ey. reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





—— 


OR SALE—Three coaches, das new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





Fok SALE—One good jack and two jennets. Address 
BOX 105, Patricksburg, Ind. 





‘OR SALE OR TRADE—An English Shire stallion, 
good one. W.H. 





coming three years old; a 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 





must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2.7. Ad- 


Weimustte a fast pacer for the free-for-all class; 
ress EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 





OR SALE—Five biack em 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
wars old. Prices. # to $300. Dr. M. M. Mc- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 





former and 
im on a debt. 


four others better t 
Morristown, 


00!) 
ate sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, 


OR SALE —Stallion, sire of one 2 12 
han 2.30. Took 





‘OR SAJ.E—Fonr trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
treme speed and the ability to T 


it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





10; Bob J : bre®ding cannot be 


T STUD—Fee 
improved. TIN HUNTER:Croton Kennels 


jew 
We tcamster, Sisco was must be good milker and 
wages 


tle, 





ter. wanted. MAPLE HILL 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. ’ 


ANTED—Gvod, s' woman for housework on 
farm. Sed So right party. MRS. F. S 
LARD, Hunts ville, Ct. 

3 








ANTED—Girl to do housework, small family, no 
children, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, Putney 








- im the one ¢ 
tice” gH. FOLSOM, Register. 


T about 14 on milk farm for 
Wovinter. ‘Bex antn ESTEN, North Attleboro 





Ss te a 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
MEN’S KNITTED SWEATER. 


This will require 19 hanks of eight-fold 
Germantown yarn, two steel needles No. 
12, three bone knitting needles, 10 inch, 
No. 5. 

The body portion is all knitted in one 
piece and seamed up under the arm. 

Cast on 102 stitches on one of the steel 
needles for the bottom band. Then knit 2, 
purl 2 alternately, making a rib of 2 and 2 
for 24 rows. 

25th row—Now use bone needles, and knit 
1 plain, purl 1, making rib of 1 and 1 for 
157 rows. 

158th row—Rib 34 stitches for the right 
shoulder, then bind of 34 stitches for the 
neck; and on a third needle rib the remain- 
ing 34 stitches for tne left shoulder. 

Rib 3 rows on each shoulder, then on the 
right-hand needle cast on 34 stitches to cor- 
respond to those bound off. Now put all 
the stitches on 1 needle and continue to rib 
for 157 rows for the other side, then take 
steel needles in the 158th row of this side 
and knit 2 plain, purl 2, making rib of 2 and 
2 for 24 rows, and bind off. 

Sleeve—Double the sweater and with 2 
bone needles pick up ‘100 stitches, 50 on 
each side of centre of shoulder (seam of the 
sleeve must come under arm), then rib back 
aud forth for 15 rows. 

16th row—Put all the stitches on 1 needle 
and knit as before, narrowing 1 stitch at 
each end of needle in each following fifth 
row, until you have narrowed 13 times. 
The sleeve is 80 rows in length. Then nar- 
row in every other row until the sleeve is 
415 rows long. 

Now take steel needles, and knit 2 plain, 
purl 2° for 24 rows. Bind off and sew up 
sleeve and under-arm seams. 

Collar—Cast on 88 stitches on one steel 
needle, knit 2, purl 2, making rib of 2 and 
2 for 72 rows. Bind off, sew the ends to- 
gether, and sew to the neck of sweater (the 
collar seam should comea little back of the 
shoulder. ) 

In making a larger or smaller sweater, 
add or decrease 5 stitches for every inch of 
chest measurement. Eva M. NILEs. 

Sweeping and Dusting 

A great many people have an idea that 
every woman knows how to sweep and dust 
a room properly, but observation has taught 
us that such is not the case. The carpet- 
sweeper is a labor-saving article, but even 
when it is used every day, the carpet will 
need a thorough sweeping with a broom 
occasionally. Remove upholstered chairs 
aud couches from the room if convenient, 
but if net, cover them while sweeping. 
There is nothing so destructive to their 
beauty as to allow them to become covered 
with dust every sweeping day. Open the 
windows and dvors and sweep with quick, 
firm strokes that will clean the carpet with- 
out injuring it. If the broom is dampened 
frequently, it will not raise a cloud of dust. 
Or a better plan would be to sprinkle salt 
over the carpet before sweeping it. It 
cleanses the carpet beautifully and brightens 
the colors. 

When the dust has settled, remove the 
covers from the furniture and dust the 
woodwork carefully. Use a soft feather 
duster for bric-a-brac and vases; a large 
square of cheesecloth is better for other 
articles. When dust has settled on the 
walls, wrap a cloth about the brush part of 
a@ broom and wipe it off. 

There is a great deal of difference in the 
quality of work thata broom will do, and 
the length of time it will last. One that is 
used every day should be washed every 
week. Prepare a bucketful of suds by dis- 
solving gold-dust washing powder in hot 
water, and dip the broom up and down in it 
until the straws look clean and new. Rinse 
well and hang it up todry. This toughens 
the straw so it will not break easily. The 
broom should never be set down in the 
corner after it is used, bending the straw 
over, and making the broom one sided. 
Have a hook screwed in the end of the 
handle, and insist upon having the broom 
hung up when not in use. It will greatly 
lengthen its period of usefulness. 








E. J. C. 





Colic. 

Colic is a name applied in a general way 
to a sudden and severe pain in the abdomen. 
Physicians recognize many kinds of colic, 
exch calling for its own separate treatment, 
which must vary with the underlying cause. 
Lead colic, for instance, sometimes called 
‘** painter’s colic,” because painters are the 
class most exposed to it, is a type by itself, 
and may generally be recognized by the 
presence at the same time of a peculiar blue 
line round the gums. This kind is best 
treated, or at least its recurrence is pre- 
vented by a change of occupation. A more 
usual form is that brought on by the eating 
of indigestible food and by the presence in 
the intestines of acid matter. It is often 
accompanied by intense bilious symptoms, 
which persist until the system is relieved of 
he offending substances. 

The form of colic most to be feared is that 
called cholera morbus. This is most apt to 
appear in hot weather, and although pain: 
ful, is seldom fatal, except in the very 
young and the very old. It may be induced 
in many ways: by eating unripe fruit or 
raw vegetables, drinking impure water, 
living where there are masses of decaying 
garbage, or where there is overcrowding in 
hot weather. It will be seen from this list 
of causes why it is so common among 
the children of the very poor of our crowded 
cities during tne hot season. It is to this 
disease that one may trace the awful death 
rate among tenement children in July and 
August. Llappily, much is done each sum- 
mer to educate and help the mothers of 
these unfortunate little ones, but the rav- 
ages wrought by the disease in the ranks of 
the very poor are still terrific. 

The rules for the prevention of this com- 
plaint are simple, as are also the methods of 
treatment. There must be first and always 
a strict attention to cleanliness, especially 
as the weather grows hot. Neglected gar- 
bage is as much a poison as prussic acid, 
and an improperly washed nursing-bottle as 
deadly a weapon as a leaded pistol. When 











Sore Throat! 


Don’t delay; serious bronchiai 
trouble or diphtheria may develop. 
The only safe way is to apply 


“Painkiller 


a@ remedy you can depend upon. 
Wrap the throat with & cloth wet 
in it before retiring, and it will be 
well in the morning. 
There is only one Painkiller, 
“PERRY DAVIS’.” 





these and kindred traths are recognized as 
traths by the whole community, rich and 
poor alike, the summer death rate will im- 
mediately show improvement. 

People who are subject to this trouble 
would do well to wear constantly a flannel 
bandage over the abdomen, for the least 
chill while digestion is in progress may pro- 
voke an attack. During the attack much 
relief may be had by hot applications, a 
drink of hot water with a little ginger 
added, and a very hot foot-bath. Above 
all, the treatment must tend to the imme- 
diate removal from the system cf the offend- 
ing substances.—Youth’s Companion. 





Drink at Meals. 

In an interesting and somewhat historical 
article Dr. C. A. Ewald of Berlin discusses 
the mooted question of drink at meals. He 
considers soup, because of its small per- 
centage of nourishing material, merely as 
fluid; he states that, aside from what is 
directly taken as drink, much fluid reaches 
the stomach during a meal, through the 
sauces and from the water percentage (both 
natural and by cooking) of the meats, vege- 
tables, etc. Most persons feel the necessity 
of adding more fluid to the meal by drinking 
either ordinary water, carbonated waters or 
alcoholic beverages. The more one eats, 
generally, the more one drinks, and the 
greatest eaters are generally the greatest 
drinkers. If drink be prohibited, the 
amount eaten is less; indeed, on the above 
very greatly depends the secret of the 
‘‘Schweinincure ”’ for obesity. 

It is a well-known fact that if the appe- 
tite is weak avd the mind and nerves are 
somewhat relaxed, a drink of water will 
excite the appetite and stimulate both brain 
and nerves; and this is due directly to the 
fluid and not to alcohol, for we find the 
results to be the same in abstainers. The 
more fluid in the way of gastric juice, the 
greater is the quantity secreted; hence the 
greater the tax upon the gastric glands. 

Under normal circumstances, however, 
the stomach, without detriment, accom- 
modates itself to a range of large quantities 
of fluid. Ewald says that much of the fluid 
passes into the intestines, another portion is 
absorbed; hence there never is in the 
normal stomach a stagnation of large 


| quantities of liquid.—German Paper. 


<p> —-—__—_—_- 
When Fatigue is Hurtful. 


Not that fatigue is dangerous or abnor- 
mal, and because children or scholars be- 
come tired, it does not follow that they are 
overworked. The lowest functions, notably 
the heart beat, seem to have an automatic or 
semi-automatic form of recuperation; so 
that, provided there is no forcing of them to 
work at too high a speed, recuperation 
keeps pace with exhaustion. The highest 
functions, and, most of all, the brain ener- 
gies demanded by civilized life, fatigue 
most readily. At what point normal fatigue 
passes into abnormal it is not easy to deter- 
mine. The best test is the capacity for re 
cuperation. A fatigue, however severe, 
whether physical or mental, that is totally 
dissipated by a night’s‘rest, can hardly be 
said to be abnormal. It is only when the 
principal is being drawn upon that the 
danger of exhaustion begins. Severe effort, 
periods of strain and stress, are unavoid- 
able in modern life. The capacity to 
undergo them is a legitimate aim of educa- 
tion, but still more important is the recog- 
nition of the danger line and the strength 
to refrain. A most important phase of 
intellectual inygiene is that suggested by the 
dangers of abnormal fatigue.—Science. 


Value of Deep Breathing. 


Professor Washburn’s method is to seek a 
chair inclined at a comfortable angle, and 
then to make inhalations and exhalations 
as long and gradual as possible. He aimed 
at breathing without any perceptible effort. 
The process was so‘ gradual with him, that 
to an observer he scarcely seemed to breathe 
at all. Yet by practice he so developed his 
lung power and Jung expansion, that he 
could inhale air for four or five minutes. 
It will tax a beginner to inhale air gradually 
for one minute. Professor Washburn’s 
method 1s the gradual method. He began 
by inflating the abdomen, then the ribs, 
then the chest, all very gradually, and with- 
out spasmodic effort, then as gradually he 
exhaled, never letting go with arush; never 
losing control of the breathing, but bring- 
ing it more and more under the influence of 
the will, and finding his physical develop- 
ment daily increasing. 


a> 
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Domestic Hints. — 
CODFISH TONGUES. 

Codfish tongues are found in. the winter mar- 
kets. For an _ average-sized family procure 
eighteen tongues for a meal. Wash them well, 
put them in cold water in a saucepan ona hot 
stove. Season them with a handful of salt, six 
cloves, a dozen peppercorns, a sliced onion and 
half a sliced lemon. Letthem heat as hotas 
possible without boiling. When they are at the 
boiling point transfer them toa stone pot, pour 
ing the liquor they were cooked in over them. 
When it is desirable to’serve them for break- 
fast or luncheon heat them over the fire 
in half a cup of their liquor. Drain them on a hot 
platter as soon as they are well heated through. 
Pour a pint of drawn butter over them and serve. 
Another way of cooking codfish tongues is to fry 
them. Wash eighteen well and drain ona nap 
kin. Melt a tablespoonful of sweet oil in a 
spider. Lay the codfish tongues in milk, then 
roll in flour and lay them in the smoking oil. 
Cook them like oysters. When brown on one 
side, turn them on the other. Season with a little 
salt and pepper when done. They will cook as 
quickly as oysters. Serve with a tomato sauce or 
any fine acid sauce. 

CRYSTALLIZED APPLES AND ORANGES. 

Crystallized fruit is excellent served for brea 
fastin winter when a little sweet preserve li 
marmalade appeals tothe appetite if the weather 
is cold and there are rich meats on thetable. For 
an orange compote remove the rind and slice the 
oranges, taking out the seeds; add the grated rind 
of a few oranges if they are sweet-rinded Cali- 
fornia fruit, which is the best for this purpose 
Put the oranges and juice with sugar enough to 
sweeten tiem well in a clean Boston bean jar or 
aclay baking-dish. Cover and let bake three or 
four hours until they become thick like a 
marmalade. Cook red-skinned, acid apples in 
the same way, peeling them and cooking them 
very slowly for several hours until they are clear, 
dark red and thoroughly crystallized. If they 
are cooked too fast they form into an ordinary 
apple sauce. Flavor the apple with grated lemon 
peel and the juice of one or two lemons to a 
dozen apples. Sprinkle the sugar over them, 
instead of stirring it in as for apple sauce. 
Crystallized apples are especially nice served 
with cream. They are arich compote, anda 
little goes a great way.—N. Y. Tribune. 

CREAMED POTATOES. 

’Makea white or cream sauce and stir into it 
cold boiled potatoes cut into dice. Season to 
taste, and when very hot beat in two teaspoon- 
fuls of minced parsley. To make these delicious 
and produce the rich color of which you speak, 
pour in gradually, just before adding the parsley, 
a well-beaten egg. Stir for half # minute, put in 
the parsley, and serve. 

CELERY CHEESE. 

Melt half an ounce of butter ina small sauce- 
pan and add half an ounce of flour, then pour in 
by degrees half a pint of milk and stir quickly 
until the sauce is perfectly smooth and thick. 
Season it with cayenne, salt and a little grated 
nutmeg, and add two ounces of grated cheese. 














Have ready rather more than half a hreakfast 
cup of cooked celery, cut into small pieces; stir 
it into the cheese sauce, and fill some little bread 
cases with it which have been quickly fried in 
boiling fat; scatter some grated Parmesan over 
the top of the celery and place the cases in & 
quick oven for a few moments, 
DRESDEN PATTIES, 

Make crustades from stale bread, dipin beaten 
egg, diluted with milk and season with salt, 
allowing two tablespoons milk to each egg. 
When the bread is thoroughly soaked, fry in 
keep fat; drain and fill with creamed oysters. 

ORANGE PUDDING. 

Peel three large oranges, slice them in thin 
slices, aud take out the seeds. Line a pudding- 
dish with them and dust over them one cup of 
sugar. Now beat the yolks of two eggs with one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch and two of sugar: 
Add asmall pinch of salt and pour it into one 
pint of boiling milk, sti: ring constantly. As soon 
as it thickens, take it from the fire,and when 
cool spread it over the oranges. Beat the whites 
of two eggs, stiffand dry, with two large table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; spread this over the top and 
brown it slightly in a hot oven. Serve cold. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

The dish of hash left from the breakfast may 
be converted into a savory dinner soup by cook- 
ing it slowly for two or three hours and seasoning 
it with parsley, onion, tomato and celery. 

Any meat intended for soup should be put over 
the fire in cold water, since the object is to ex- 
tract the juice. 

The fat removed from the soup kettle makes 
the best kind of drippings for kitchen use. 

Meats or soups should never be covered closely 
while they are hot. 

To serve smelts delicately for breakfast or 
luncheon, select large fish of uniform size. 


down the back. Brush them with melted butter, 
and cook on a fine wire broiler over glowing 
coals. Spread with maitre d’hotel sauce, and 
serve on a hot platter wreathed with cress. 

Broiled oysters with milk toast are sufficiently 
substantial for a chief breakfast dish. Dry the 
oysters ina clean towel; dip each in melted but- 
ter,then in fine cracker crumbs and arrange on 
the oyster broiler. Make a white sauce, using 
for the purpose any melted butter left after dip- 
ping the oysters. Toast some half-slices of bread, 
let soak a moment in the sauce, and arrange in 
the serving dish with the remainder of the sauce 
poured over. Set the dish in the warming oven, 
and broil the oysters to the point where they 
begin to plump and. curl over at the edges. Re- 
move quickly to the toast, sprinkle the top witb a 
little finely chopped celery and send at once to 
the table. 

Fine, moist salt is a good thing to clean the 
pearl handles of knives, or articles made of bone 
orivory. Polish afterward with a soft cloth. 

Finger bowls are used in formal dinners, not 
only after the dessert, but at the close of the 
salad course also. The French style of eating 
salad, by taking the leaves between thumb and 
finger and dipping in a dressing of oil and 
vinegar, is being adopted in this country, es- 
pecially by persons who travel much abroad. 
This process necessitates some cleansing device 
to follow it. It is usual to employ finger bowls of 
a simpler and heavier style for the salad than 
for the dessert course. 

Salt halibut and salmon may be soaked and 
flaked like codfish and cooked inacream sauce 
or fried-fritter fashion. The salmon is delicious, 
lightly freshened and flaked, as a garnish to a 
potato or vegetable salad. 

Asachange from stuffed and baked chicken, 
try splitting the fowl down the back as for broil- 
ing and roasting. Make arich gravy with flour 
butter and cream, stirring into the drippings 
in the bottom of the pan. Pour this over the 
fowl and sprinkle lightly with chopped parsley. 





Natural leaves coated with varnish are useful 
to hostesses at the present time of the year. 
Vine ‘eaves and, ferns are treated in this manner, 
and they make an effective table decoration, and 
endure for many weeks. 

Before applying the stove polish, add to it a 
teaspoonfof of powerful alum. 

Green bananas, stewed and served with a 
cream sauce, makea very palatable vegetable. 

Todry clean gloves lay them flat, rub in a 
mixture of finely powdered fuller’s earth and 
alum. Brush it off and sprinkle them with dry 
bran and whiting. Dust well. 





Fashion Motes. 

e*e Gold and silver braids used in simple or 
intricate fashion, together with a whole regiment 
of tiny corresponding buttons, are features of 
some of the fashionable models for spring tailor 
costumes of maple-leaf green, sage gray and 
silver or Alexandra-blue zibeline or pilot cloth. 

e®e Soft daffodil and primrose tits, ecru, 
chamois and delicate shades of maize, are still 
used on gray gowns, also paste] blue, with fawn 
color, and navy blue with certain shades of 
brown, the rich sable dye being popular with 
French designers. There will be brought out 
some beautiful tints in blue next season as well 
as in the amethyst hues, and many women who 
for years past have chosen some of the deeper 
shades in blue have found a new amethyst tint, 
offset by some dainty vest of lace or silk, to be 
more becoming to them than either Russian, 
navy, cadet or si!ver blue. his shade, also a 
very pretty ddmson dye—a durable and service- 
able one for general spring uses—wil] be found in 
the light grades of tailor cloth, zibeline, camel’s 
hair covert, satiny and silky English serge. 

e*e Lace and chiffon in every possible guise 
are still lavishly used for trimming and draping 
silk, satin, velvet and moire evening toilettes. 
For young girls, whose collar bones are too much 
in evidence, when they wish to wear a decollete 
bodice, a soft tucker of dainty chiffon or plaited 
crepe lisse, finished with a dog collar of velvet, 
jeweled gimp, or tiny flower spray—is a decided 
improvement. 

e%e The lovely silk crepes and gauzes brocaded 
with velvet figures, which have proved so attrac- 
tive and so popular with court modistes abroad, 
are just appearing among some of the full-dress 
toilettes of the season, on this side of the water. 
A very beautiful gown recently worn has a back- 
ground of pinkish mauve brocaded with velvet 
heliotrope blossoms and purple and gold pansies. 
A second design shows pink velvet roses scat- 
tered over an airy foundation of silver-gray 
gauze—the gown made up over shimmering frost- 
gray satin royal. 

e*, A handsome black zibeline gown just com- 
pleted is made very striking by the addition of a 
yoke of reddish plum-colored velvet, striped with . 
silver braid, and oddly-shaped revers, collar of 
white satin overlaid with avery richly jetted net, 
bordered with a band of the braid-striped velvet. 
This same decoration is carried down one side of 
the skirt, and finishes the wrists of the bishop 
sleeves. 

e*. The most attractive winter weaves among 
the French cheviots show a rather’wide diagonal 
anda very rough but silky surface. The color 
effects are beautiful and in great variety, and 
among the monochromes isa handsome shade of 
sage gray; also a new fawn color of great delicacy 
of tint, which combines most effectively with the 
dark furs and velvet, or is used as a handsome 
accessory on cloth costumes of Russian green, 
Italian red, Alexandra blue, or any of the num- 
bei less shades of brown. 

e*e Among the spring importations of dress 
fabrics are displayed all-wool voiles in stylish 
street shades, knickerbocker, heather-mixed and 
soft Bannockburn cheviots, Scotch fabrics in 
herringbone stripes, camel’s hair dots and fancy 
melanges; genuine French challies in crepe 
effects, in Persian, Dresden and_ Escurial 
patterns, and new designs in zibeline and 
etamine weaves, plaid-back spring suitings. 

e*e New weaves in crepe de chine are how 
especially creped for mourning gowns that are 
made over light, delicate foundation silks; taffeta 
soyeuse in jet black being first chuice. One of 
the most beautiful of these light fabrics is fleur de 
suede, soft and pliable, byt with great tenacity of 
fibre. {t has all the grace of chiffon or crepe, 
with the added finish and firmness of light suede 
kid. 

e%e Very handsome laces have been used this 
winter to decorate fur neck scarfs and muffs. 
8m: 11 fur pieces look well so trimmed, but the 





Leave on the heads and tails and split each fish ¢ of larger growth, as many young women arc seen 


has the edge of the lining standing out full-wise, 
and so affording a certain support to a coquille 
arrangement of white Flemish guipure lace about 
ten inches wide. The effect of the soft lace 
against the brown of the elegant sable is very 
rich and beantiful. Theneck scarf has a similar 
drapery at the throat. Expensive cream laces 
look very well on capes, scarfs and muffs of 
ermine or miniver. 

ee There are worn this winter a great many 
varieties of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. coats, 
which in some form or other always remain in 
fashion. It is years now since a Louis model of 
some description has not. been included in the 
winter list uf fashionable wrap3. One of the very 
handsome shapesis made of biack silk velvet, 
finished with a turndown collar and revers of 
Persian brocade in brilliant Oriental color blend- 
ings. In the back and on the sides just under 
the arms the coat has the usual effect, but as it 
pears the front, a sudden long upward curve is 
made, all the plain velvet being cut away, leaving 
only a jacket-shaped front and revealing below a 
waistcoat of the brocade. The sleeves are 
finished with turnback Louis XV. cuffs of the 
figured satin. All the edges of the coat made of 
the Persian brocade are finished with an inch 
line of sable fur. 

e*e There are rumors of somewhat radical 
changes among spring styles—one of which is the 
skirt—models which leading designers in Paris 
will attempt to launch. It is tentatively shown 
here among advance shapes, but fashionable 
women, who have so admired the present length, 
outline and arrangement of dress skirts, are 
likely to be loath to accept them, since they are 
not so graceful in effect asthe skirts with less 
fullness below the waist. 

e*. Small girls are this winter wearing regular 
little Red Ridinghoods—these picturesque. little 
cloaks being shaped very much like the one worn 
by the unfortunate heroine of the famous nursery 
legend. This fashion has also extended to peopie 


wearing: Empire cloaks, box coats, Monte Carlo 
ackets, as well as long ulsters made of ladies’ 
clothin various deepand vivid shades of red. 
Strapping and black silk stitching are. used on 
tne majority of these garments, but costly black 
fur and black appliques are seen on the more 
expensive styles. A very high-priced costume 
recently imported shows an underskirt of black 
Lyons velvet with a long Newmarket of a very 
beautiful shade of Roman red ladies’ cloth, 
trimmed with black Persian lamb fur and black 
velvet cut work in elaborate applique designs. 
e*e The habit-back skirt will be included among 
next season’s styles. Both full and slender 
figures appear to advantage in this style of skirt. 
The improved spring dels are fashioned for 
either sweep or round length, and the conven- 
tional or more decided dip may be chosen. In 
very many instances the convenient closing is 
arranged on the left side of the front seam, but 
it may be at the back if preferred, although this 
mode is not so desirable. There are many women 
who do not and who never will «admire the habit 
skirt.—New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


* Ah, how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command. 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain. 
And he who followeth love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest.” 


The dawn is not distant, 

Nor is the night starless, 
Christ is eternal ; 

God is still God 

And His faith shall not fail us, 


Love is eternal. 
—Longfellow. 


The ideal of the Brotherhood of Man as 


less telegraphy. Telepathy is the product 
of psychic energy, and psychic energy is but 
another name for love. The two are inter- 


chafigeable forces. 


“It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain. 

And he who followeth Love's behest 
Far exccedeth all the rest.’’ 


The Brunswick, Boston. 








Brilliants. 





My neighbor inet me on the street, 
She dropped a word of greeting gay, 

Her look so bright, her tone so sweet, 
I stepped to music all that day. 


Yes, this was all. A woman wise, 
Her life etiriched by many a year, 

Had faced me with her brave, true eyes, 
Passed on, and said,“ Good-morning, dear! ” 










Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 













AFac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of + 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap : 











Rotes and Queries. 





holidays by act of Congress, not even the Fourth 
of July. Congress has recognized certain holi- m 
days for commercial, purposes, and has made 
Labor. Day a holiday iu the District of Columbia. 
Ihe President’s proclamation in appointing 
Thanksgiving Day is simply a recommendation. 
Lincoln’s Birthday, on Feb. 12, is keptas a holi- 
day in Connecticut, Illinois, Mianesota, New w 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania et 
and Washington (State). Washington’s Birthday 
is a legal holiday in allthe States (including the 
District of Columbia) except Mississippi, where it 





the basis of the 1argest prosperity as well 
as of the finest civilization, is one absolutely | 


combination of life. 


working force. Perfect love is _ perfec 
energy. To just the degree that there is 
love, in that degree is there energy. Love 


action. It always works the miracle. 
Given,—the greater intellect or the greater 
‘ove, and the latter is infinitely more effec- 

tive. It may enter on agiven undertaking | 





in a state of absolute ignorance of ways and 
means, and its intensity of energy will dis- 
cover the right path of procedure with a 
kind of super-normal perception, where in- 
tellectual power alone would grope hope- 
lessly in the dark and make no headway. 
The finer forces are coming into the 
realm of related activities for practical 
use. Love is the finest force of all. It 
is energy raised to its supreme power. 
Marconi has just completed a new wonder 
in the shape of a chip detector. By 
means of this instrument the course of 
any ship having one aboard can be traced, 
wherever she may be in mid-ocean. It acts 
on the principle of the wireless telegraph, 
but does not require a wireless plant to 
operate it. No operator is needed on the 
ship, the shore stations locating the ships by 
system of tunings. It is proposed to in- 
stall this system on the leading liners, and. 
the home offices can thus know at every 
moment the exact position of a:‘ship and note 
her progress as she moves along her course. 





be noted, and by means of the chart her 


be sent to her. 
Here is one of the most marvelous among 





principle of wireless telegraphy, is less 
potent than are the electric 
in every human being, if 


to serve the purposes of perception. For 
perception isa faculty that may far tran- 


gardless of space, as the ship’s detector, 


tions. 


science, that all chemical reaction is accom- 


bach, in his remarkable series of experl- 
ments, has already proved, fifty years ago, 


piles.” 
If the human body (as has already long 
since been proved) radiates electric waves, 


These waves may carry their messages. 
Why should they not as unerringly as the 





fur itself must be of an expensive kind if lace be 








employed. A sable muff lined with cream satin , 





true, and that adjusts itself, with unerring | in regard to buildings in the French capjtal. In 
correspondence, to every situation and | Paris the height of the houses is limited, the 
For it is based on the! imit varying according to the width of the 
eternal verities. Love is the only perfect street on which the house is situated. Nothing 

t | could be better. Thereis a certain harmonious 
symmetry about Paris streets. One cannot imag- 
- na of twenty-five stories on the Place de to 
‘ ’Etoile, facing the Arc de Triomphe. The Paris 
cuts its own channel of achievement. It | municipal regulations are saan ae strict in 
creates its conditions and its own theatre of | regard tothe front. In certain streets uniform 
fronts are insisted upon; such is the case, for -_ 
instance, with the Rue de Rivoli, which is bor- 
dered by arcades; and so, too, is it with the Place 
Vendome. 


said to be the best cure for hiccoughs, though 
there are, of course, various other means used to 
check it, like stopping the ears and drinking a In 
glass of water slowly and without a stop, or by 
holding the breath or counting or thinking in- 
tently on some subject, and in many other ways. 
Drinking a glass of water slowly and without b 
breathixg is the most satisfactory. But it Is J 
torturing enough. On the other hand, the yawn 
is not only efficacious, but it is absolutely with- 
out any of the torturin ; Z 

rt prised bang can — oe a white, the other half is of a heliotrope shave. 
movement, a spasmodic inspiration, consisting 
of a contraction of the diaphragm, accompanied Th 
with closure of the glottis, so that further en- 
trance of air is prevented. The impulse of the = 
column of air entering and striking upon the 
closed glottis produces the sound peculiar to tie 
ailment. It is reasonable to assume that any- 
thing that would relieve the contracted state 
of the diaphragm and would reopen the closed 
glottis, or partially cpen it, so the air could enter 
in a normal way, would completely relieve the i 
situation. It would seem that the yawn, which 7” 
is nothing more than a deep, long breath, would H 
bring about the result. While the yawn is sup- pons 
a 2 ‘ . osed to,be an involuntar 0 

Should the vessel become disabled it will yen it 1s yet a fact on inant 


premiss the fundamental law of physical plant which prepares a lure for a definite pur- 
pose, and which, being notified of the presence 


panied by a generation of heat and electric. of the prey by what corresponds toa sys 
tem. of nerves, springs a trap, i 
ity, he said to himself that the human body, devours its prisoner. “The latter is ie eee 
with the innumerable and incessant chemical | to death between the toothed jaws (the interlac- — 
reactions presented by all its cells, should | ing teeth preventing escape), and then ‘is ab- 
create a thermo-elevtric pile of great power. | sorbed, its body going to nourish the vegetable | ava 


In any , the Austrian savant, Reichen- | monster. One might say that the plant is liter- 
ones ally all mouth, its multitudinous traps lying 


always agape and in wait for victims. The Venus 


—Two coats of hot oil, carefull 
these undoubtedly are the manifestation | thorough cleaning of the Genk tte dean 
of psychic and not of physical energy. | mended by a Canadian artisan as an improve- 
ment over any process now in use for preventing 
- of arg iron and steel. The oil. would 
poe cet Wie denatnen tent feet by crevices, cracks and holes where paint cannot 
wireless tlgraphy? By meane of these | fciycossd meray eteteer earh 
electric waves is telepathy established,— | be a fine preparation for subsequent calcaae ae 
the still higher and finer potency than wire- | covering with cement cuating. 


HOo.LipAys.—“ Junior”: There are no national be 


is observed by exercises in the public schools only. ta 


SKY ScRAPERS.—“ R. L. M.”: You are right | ,,, 


HiccouGus.—“ A Sufferer’”’: Yawning is now on 


coughs the yawn will prove a good remedy. But 
the new illustrations of the finer forces. | j, 4) ordinary cases, where the rumvens Pig 18 not - 


io 66 9 
But this “ship detector,” which acts on the | aggravated, the sawn will probably do the work. the 


——The electric-resistance furnace made !) 








—Margaret E. Sangster. P 
een — 
. Dobbins’ Electric is the ure 
Though we are dull to know, praising was when it w as first made and loo hy 
Thy comfort all prevailing = se! 7 Jared . bed on your clothes do not y 
iT sw eas y sec 
For every want and woe. it is because your laundress is using Seecs as 
Hater abo 2 ee 
p in . sold as soap. rn) is’ j uv 
Beat out on Time’s great dial ure,and madeof borax and The Sacer i te 
Builds to eternity, 4 t whitens the clothes, and preserves ther. \ 
Where years are all acceptable, ee ne world. & 
O Lord of love! to Thee. ‘ ° b- 
—Susan Coolidge. DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING C0.. & 
Without thy light what light remains in me? Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. by 
Thou art my life; my way, my light’s in thee; Pd 
I live, I move, and by thy beams I see. CECECEEEE EEC ECE « 
Thou art my life—if thou but turn away Dae ala ali = 
My life’s a thousand deaths. Thou art my way— Curious Si acts. 
Without thee, Love, | travel not, but stray. - 
My light thou art—without thy glorious sight — Leaves of a plant alleged to drive « 
My eyes are darken’d with eternal night, mosquitoes have reached English botanists 
My Love, thou art my way, my life, my light. Africa. The presence of a single plant is <: 
: —Lord Rochester. to clear a room of the pest, and an infusion « 
The happiest neast is 1s childlike, leaves has been found an effective substitute ; 
It never quite grows old; quinine in the treatment of mosquito-cony: 
It sees the sunset’s splendor eg ai ie plant proves to be a ki); 
As it saw the dawning’s gold. ’ saydicinnsheisan 
It retin gift Pee tly 8 The record for a voyage between [.\\ 
Its dreams die not away— pool and Bos‘on was made recently by the |). 
Oh, what 4 foolish, happy heart, joo pre eng England, six days seven h 
The worldher people say! 
vin miniey D. Saunders. The explosions at Hell Gate, both set off}, 
-——————_— Miss Newton, were on Sunday, Sept. 24, 1874, «1d 
Let us walk humbly, friend; Saturday, Uct. 10, 1885. 2 . 
Slight not the heartsease blooming round our| __ Every diews now ae 
feet; i . 
newspaper or organin Paris. A weekly has yo\ 
The _— erm are not half so sweet, been started in the interests of the police. 
r lightly gathered, friend. —William Boone, a miner, who has eon: 
Let us walk kindly, friend; down from Dawson City, Klondike, to spend | 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, winter with relatives at La Plata, says he has | 
How soon these precious years be overpast; 225 feet deep into the ground of his elaim. jut 
Let love walk with us, friend. has never been able to reach a point where tie 
ground was not frozen hard. 
Let us walk quickly, friend; —tThere are forty- opi ’ 
Work with your might while last our little stay; | reported to a te agin = 7 sit9 
And belp some halting comrade on the way; product worth about $7,000,000. “aeeeaa 
And may God guide us, air — Russia will s-nd her Siberian exhibits t. 
—Lillian Gray. | the world’s fairat St. Louis through the agency 


of the East Chinese Railroad. 


——Thirty-eight miles an hour was the mei: 


speed attained by the new turbine destroyer 


elox during her preliminary run at sea. 
—Chinese girls are being employed in san 


Francisco as telephone operators for the accom 


Odation of Chinese merchants. 
—-The big tree recently described as tle 


largest in the world is outdone by another which 
has just been reported from Fresno. This news 

found tree measured six feet from the ground, is 
154 feet and eight inches in circumference, from 


hich it follows that it is about fifty feet in diam 
er. Fortunately, the tree stands on the 


Government reserve, and will therefore be 
spared the attack of the insatiable axe. 
—Sixty-two pounds isthe weight of a vege- 


ble marrow thirty-five inches long and forty 
ur inches in girth, grown at Langdon Hills, 


Essex, Englaad. 

——Two hundred and twenty-seven different 
insects have been classified which feed on the 
sugar cane. 

——In 1888, out of every one thousand Swiss, 714 
spoke German. The proportion has now fallen 


697 per one thousand. 


—The first mention of surgeons in the British 
army was in 1223. Edward I. had a paid surgeo! 


companying his army in Scotland in 1296. 


——It is calculated by an engineer that 630,000,- 
000 tons of coal are used annually throughout !) 
world. Of this amount 148,000,000 are burnt in 
the United States. Great Britain comes in sec- 


d, with an annual consumption of 140,000,000. 


——Sir John Herschell estimates that the very 
largest comets, with tails often millions of miles 


length, do not weigh more than a few ounces. 


——The brain of achild at birth weighs under 
ten ounces, but at the end of a year has ii- 
creased totwo pounds Full growth is attained 


men at about twenty years of age, and by 


women at eighteen years. 
——While one-half of a chrysanthemum 
plucked at Wallsend, Northumberland, is pure 


—aA perfect skeleton of the mastodon has 
been unearthed in a clay bed at Grove City, 0. 


e tusks are about twelve feet long, and the 
ll-worn teeth show that the animal was an old 


one. 
——Barnum brought Jumbo to this country in 
April, 1882; the animal was killed by a train at St. 
Catharine’s, Ont., in September, 1885. 
—Damascus is undoubtedly the oldest exist- 
ing city in the world. Benares and Consta:' 
nople, exclusive of Chinese towns, come next it 


nt of age. 


raeus of Hanau, Germany, depends upon | 
andescence of a spiral of fine platinum \ 


In an improved and cheapened fori of the fu 
at pleasure. This being true, it is easily within Sade umeieamasore tes, 


position can be known ané assistance can | a man’s power to cure the hiccoughs by resort- 


h, and the glass tube around which the s} 


is wound can be heated to 1700°C., this being as 


ing to the very simple practice of yawning. Of 
portent ‘ . : : . great a temperature as any tubes now produced 
tcannot be said that in all eases of hic- | can stand. Sueh furnaces are found usefu 


ermining melting points, organic chien 


analysis and other purposes. In organic ani!) 


spiral of wire encircling the glass combus!)) 


THE NEAREST PLANET.—“ Victor”: The 
A forces | nearest of all the planets to ourselves is not, as is Se ee ne sections, each wit 
were | usually imagined, Mars, but Venus. We can see 
known how to control and utilize these | the atmosphere of Venus during its occasional ee ones 
transits across the sun’s disk. Venus also resem- | ¢h 
bles the earth nearly in size and weight. 2 
THE VENUS FLYTRAP.—“ Flora”: 

scend both sight and hearing. 3 iat SI ong 
—_-< ry . earing. Perception | markable plant you refer to is found nowhere in asset rape aca 
8 a faculty of the soul,—often undeveloped ; the world, it is believed, except in the State of 
rarely developed to anything like its full | North Carolina, where it grows in very moist 
possibilities, but capable of locating objects | places, creeping along close to the ground. Each = 
or of discerning persons and events, or of | one of its leaves is a trap, shaped somewhat like ba 


apprehending states of mind in others, re-| 2 clam-shell, but with toothed edges, and is 
baited witha sticky, sweet substance on the usu 


and the shore stations become aware of each a per rid an Posen a ty, or other 

other th thei i ibra- Sweet stuff, tries to get at 
rough their relations of finer vibra it, the trap shuts with a snag, imprisoning the 

P pless intruder, which the plant ther 

A recent experimenter in electric and | ceeds to digest—a process tao he caine. 

super-physical forces, M. Tessier d’Hel- | Digestion accomplished, the trap opens again 

baicy, states this theory: ‘“‘ Taking as his | and awaits another victim. Her-, then, is a 


Own current connections, so that successive 


lussis lessened, with corresponding increas: 


chemist’s comfort. 


——Iridium, which costs $780 per pound, is ! 


——Plaster of Parisis given the hardness 
durability of stone, according to a Ge 


ter, bya solution of boric acidin hot \ 
h the addition of sufficient ammonia wat 
issolve the borate at first separated. 


liquid is used with the plaster for casting | 


al way, or is applied as a wash to «' 


already cast. 
——Germany’s annual consumption of 
works out at over thirty-six gallons per |i 


Popular Science. 











giti 








depopulated large districts, however, ani 
spread is feared through the opening of Africa" 
tiade. 


—aAn estimate of the water-power us: 
generating electricity has been made by a (i: 


ineer. Germany and Austria thus utiliz’ | 
horse power. Switzerland about | 


Sweden two hundred thousand and the U 
States four hundred thousand. The 


ilable power in Sweden is plac 


two million-horse power, that of France 
million, that of Gerinany, Austria, Switz¢ 
and Italy together at ten million, while 

that we radiate electric waves of a special sayy eat aaa At oa wt Pay age potted | Uni 
kind, visible in the dark, under certain con- | with a toothpick or peneit point the or Se at 
ditions, and these present positive and neg- | inside of its traps. ‘There are six hairs, almost 
ative poles. - This being granted, M. d’Hel- | microscopic, on the inner surface of each valve 
baicy has measured the yielding power of | and it is contact with these that warns the plant 


the human machine in heat and electricity, | ® close upon its prey. So, in the manner de- 
and has compared these with what the | S°rbéd, the traps can be made to snap shut with 
heat industrial machines can do, such as vidih ts taleioan gate startling. Butthe 
those run by steam, dynamos and electric | ing that nothing San toe hog a ae We 
trap again, ready for business. 


ted States, Niagara alone could furni- 


million. 

——Poisoning by salted raw fish is so fre 
and little understood that prizes of $350), >! 
and $700 have been offered in Russia for }:! 
indicating the signs, character and action ©! 
poison, with methods of preventing its forms 
and antidotes. 

—tThe mysterious “sleeping sickne<- 


st Africa, which has been the subject © 


scientific investigation, proves to be a f 
meningitis, differing from cerebro-spinal '"' 


s in its chronic and almost invariably ' 


character. * [t is classed with hydrophobia « 
ofthe most deadly diseases known. It is « 
municated from person to person in some \'" 
known way, beginning with slight listless! 
which passes into coma and then into de:!!'. 
duration being from one to six months. Thus ‘*" 
it has been known only among negroes. It )“° 


its 
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When Lov 
Would vy 
Repulsed, 
Of good 


i Tite Rind]; 
«+ Theda: 
But love 2 
O’er hea 


Love, wooi 
Aid from 
My love se 
Brighter 


But foras 
Ah, fora 
With thy s 
Be thou | 


HAN 
It wa’n’t quite 
Hank went the 
No one in all o 
Could say a wo 


No one could g 
Would find a m 
All ruther ’low: 
He’d get his ju: 


And, quite as v 
For Hank of hi. 
A kindly Heave 
To taffy relativ 


The parson, not 
Just read from . 
And, not to stra 
Made no extem, 


Without a frienc 
As we returned 

Leaving him in 1 
Where not a sin; 


Without a friend 
That gave our th 
A wall of grief t! 
From Hank’s thr 

—Charles D 





ABRAIEI 

Safe in Fame’s gall 
Our dearest pictu 
Whose eyes hold 

Redeemed by you f 


And how redeemed 
With ceaseless lal 
With such deep a 

Your soul sweat ver 


What crown have y« 
Oh faithful one, w! 
Is there a higher g 

Than to have lived o 

—Mar ; Livingston B 

zine. 





THE BLI 
Upon my bosom ; 
A knot of blue : 
You ask the why: 
As low to you I 


I had two brothe: 
Warm-hearted, 
They left my side 
The other wore 


One rode with Sto 
And joined his f 
The other followe 
Triumphant to t 


Both fought for w 
And died with s 

One sleeps beneat 

< And one in Geor 


The same sun shin 
My love for both 
And so upon my be 
This knot of blue 





IN AN O! 

“ Faney,” said Cx 
: (Both were so y 
* Wearing these « 
Such an odd hai 


“ Curling in ringl 
Coyly each side 
Fancy Aunt Prim 
Smiling demure 


“ What can this b 
: This is Aunt Pri 
Happy when tho 
When thou art ; 


“ How did she ey 
She with that ot 

Could she have y 
Once in a mome 


“Think of her, Ri 
Did the man evd 
Fancy her thund 
Lifting that Dar 


“Yet there’s a pi 
Even Aunt Prin 
Each afternoon w 
Dear me, how « 
—Louise Morgan Sil] 


—_ 





---- I mueh admire m 


F The rogue exclail 
If all folk were as 
What competition 





---- The sorrows 0 
I Plaintively 

A very hittle p 
This very lit 

He tried so ha 
But could th 


oo 

~---Some girls so ver 
(So those who ¢ 

- cannot thin 

en when the 
~---Werela honey. 
Mine were a p 

.. All winter long 
An@ kindly le 
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cOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 
CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling 


of the Joints, Lumbago, 
Inflammations, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


istbites, Chilblains, Headache, Toothache 
Asthma, 


DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


RES THE woust PAINS in from one to’ 
IT 


ty minutes. Né ONE HOUR after readin 
Jvertisement need any one SUFFER WIT 


uiway’s Ready Relief'is a Sure Cure for 
tvery Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 
the First and is the Onlyi 
PAIN REMEDY 


ae 


instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
. Inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
Lungs, Stomach, Bowels and other glands or 

<, by one application, 


if to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
» a few minutes cure Cramps, ~e Sour 
ich, Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness,Sick 


jache, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Flatulency 
| internal pains. 
re is not a remedial agent in the world that 
cure fever and ague and all other malarious, 
vis and other fevers, aided by TA Y's 
Pii.Ls, so quickly as RBADWAY’S READY 


RELIEF 


Sold by Druggists. 
RADWAY & CO., 45 Elm Street, New York. 


Poetry. 


A VALENTINE. 
When Love, bold youth, in ages past 
Would woo the Muses nine, ; 
Repulsed, he sought the aid at last 
Of good Saint Valentine. 


| 
i 


The kindly Saint has passed away ; 
I lra Muses live no more; 

But love remains, still holding sway 
O’er hearts, just as of yore. 


Love, wooing still, seeks other girls, 
Aid from another Saint. 

My love seeks you, my best of pearls, 
Brighter than brush can paint. 


But for a Saint, where shall I go? 
Ah, for a Saint I pine! 
With thy sweet aid my love will glow. 


Be thou my valentine. JONQUIL. 


HANK'S MOURNERS. 
it wa’n’t quiie Christianlike, but when 
Hank went the way of mortal men, 

No one in all our neighoorhood 
Could say a word that sounded good. 





No one could give a hint that he 
Would find a mild eternity ; 

All ruther ’lowed that. like as not, 
He’d get his just dese rts served hot. 


And, quite as well, there was no call— 
For Hank of his lone tribe was all 

A kindly Heaven was pleased to send— 
To tatty relative of friend. 


The parson, not to go amiss, 
Just read from Job and Genesis; 
And, not to stray off in the dark, 
Made no extempo’ry remark. 


Without afmend! It struck us hard 
As we returned past Ula Hank’s yard, 
Leaving him in his lonely bed, 

Where not a single tear was shed. 


Without a friend! And then a cry 
That gave our thought at onee the lie— 
A wall of grief that passed ail bounds 
From Hauk’s three yaller, wuthless hounds. 
—Charles Dennis, in Indianapolis News. 
aia 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
safe in Fame’s gallery through allthe years, 
Our dearest picture hangs, your steadfast face, 
Whose eyes hold all the pathos of the race 
Redeemed by you from servitude’s sad tears. 








And how redeemed? With agony of grief; 
With ceaseless labor in war’s lurid light; 
With such deep anguish in each lonely night, 
Your soul sweat very blood ere came relief. 


What crown have you who bore that cross below? 
Ol: faithful one, what is your life above? 
Isthere a higher gift in God’s pure love 
rian to have lived on earth as Man of Woe? 
Mar , Livingston Burdick, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
vine 
ne, ssiaeiadeaiaiaaaa 
THE BLUE AND GRAY. 
Upon my bosom softly lies 
A knot of Dine and gray. 
You ask the why? Tears fill my eyes 
As low to you I say, 





I had two brothers onee, 
Warm-hearted, bold and gay; 

I ley left my side -one wore the blue, 
rhe other wore the gray. 

me rode with Stonewall and his men, 
And jomed his fate with Lee; 

lie other followed Sherman’s march 
rriumphant to the sea. 


both fought for what they deemed the right, 


Aud died with sword in hand; 
he sleeps beneath Virginia’s hills, 
7 \ud one in Georgia’s sand. 


{he same sun shines upon their graves; 

‘ly love for both must stay; 
\nd so upon my bosom lies 

lis knotof blue and gray. 

—--- > a 
IN AN OLD TRUNK. 

* Paney,” said Constance to Rose 
oth were so young and so fair) 
‘earing these quaint furbelows, 
such an odd hat, and such hair, 


‘i ling in ringlets of tan 
\ly each side pf one’s nose, 
y Aunt Primm, if you can, 
ling demurely through those! 


‘at can this be? Oh, my dear, 

isis Aunt Primm’s valentine. 

»y when thou, love, art near, 
i thou art gone I repine.’ 


w did she ever get this? 


with that obdurate face? lated. 


| she have yielded a kiss 


ce i a moment of grace? red. 


« of her, Rose, with a beau! 
he man ever propose? 

her thundering no, 

4 that Dante-esque nose. 


t 


iere’s a pieture she keeps; 
\unt Primm may have dreams 
ternoon when she sleeps— 
ie, how odd it all seems! ” 
‘lorgan Sill, in Harper’s Magazine. 
+ ee — 
cimire men’s honesty,” 
& exclaimed, with cynic glee; 
K were as bad as me 
lupetition there would be! ” 
-~ oo 








sorrows of a minor bard 
lively rehearse, 
y litle poet wrote 
» very little verse. 
ed so hard to do his best— 
‘could the thing be worse? 


sia —Judge. 


' 'S SO very stupid are, 
T).._|* Who claim to know insist), 
hot think of aught to say, 
; ‘hen they’re playing whist. 
1a honey bee today, 

“ Were a pleasure deep; 

‘ter long they'd keep away 
‘ud Kindly let me sleep. 





Miscellaneous,’ 


**The Girl from Across.** 
“Oh!” said the Girl, in a tone of shocked sur 
ar “Etheere 4 — 
woman from below answered raucous: 
affirming that it was the abode of the Man. 


The Girl looked up.at 
lute dismay. She ts Bow: attic doorin abso- 





and young, and stylishly dressed. She lived over 
te way in two charming rooms, where pretty 
girls like herself and nice boys were glad to take 
tea. She had heaps of friends and studied at the 
college. 

Why she, the daughter of an American citizen. 
should aspire to medical honors in Auld Reekie 
was by no means clear. “ Poppa,” busy in 
Baltimore making dollars, pulled his chin 
whisker, and “guessed there were diploma 
factories enough their side the streak.” But 

Poppa” evidently had to give way, as every 
one alike had to where Maisie was concerned. 
So a self-possessed aumsel of twenty-two sum- 
mers and three brass-bound trunks, marked witn 
the Stars and Stripes, arrived in L—— Walk. 

And He—the man who knew everything, and 
was a professor at the college—lived here! 

She: hesitated. a moment, doubtful: of the pro- 
priety of intrusion. _He was a gréat man, and a 
professor of integral philosophy, which is a very 
abstruse subject to take a degree in, still more so 
to teach. : 

The Man knew’ everythine—except ‘how ‘to 
compel buttons to remain on shirts, and to keep 
mice from his provisions, to tidy up his rooms, 
and the principles of household economy, general 
comfort and such like trfles, which were not in- 
cluded in the curriculum of any college he had 
ever heard of, being even outside the limit of 
integral phivsophy, and, as affairs that chiefly 
concerned women, of no matter. 

Then he went oldly up to the door and 
knocked. 

The Man was sitting at a large table covered 
with papers, his trousers turned up‘and his feet 
immersed in a pan of once tepid water. 

Oblivious to everything outside his own thought 
he sat and wrote. ; 

He was engaged‘on a‘ great: work, to be pub- 
lished in: two volumes at ‘the: scientific book- 
seller’s—and also.in adding many lines and fur- 
rows on his face. 

Life was short; but the power of. man is great. 
In his short travaifhe had held the lamp of ‘truth 
to many hidden.mysteries. What secret should 
escape him? » What line of dqmarcation stay his 
search? Meanwhile, there was one thing only— 
to work. 

That was why his eyes peered dimly over his 
dull, dark folios, and his feet splashed in the cold 
water.. He had forgotten to take them out. 

His pen shook a little as the crabbed charac- 
ters formed themselves on the sheets of. his 
manuscript. Doggedly he wrote on exultant, de- 
termined, while some one knocked, unheeding. 

“The Principia Vite.” He understood the 
headline and began a fresh paragraph, as some 
one entered—‘“ The Principle of Life is—a pretty 
girl!” 

That is not what the Professor meant to write 
in his great treatise, nor is it what. he would 
have acknowledged or realized at any ordinary 
moment. I do not pretend to know the psycho- 
logical reason that explains the phenomenon. It 
may have been the retina of his eye received an 
impression which disturbed and dominated the 
current of his thought, and automatically his 
hand transcribed. Anyhow, it was there, in 
black and white, and anyhow, she was there also, 
clad in dainty muslin. 

He looked dreamily at the bright figure from 
over his clouded glasses. His tired gaze rested 
onthe blue of her eyes, the gold of her hair, 
the red of her mouth and the freshness of her 
bright young face, as ona beautiful picture des- 
tined only to fade. Then he sighed, wearily. 

Even then, however, his mind, bent on the 
great work, was not wholly equal to the situa- 
tion. He addressed her laconically,as he would 
have done the charwoman who tended him. 

** Well! ” he grumped. 

The pretty Girl looked at him for a moment. A 
halt-stified laugh at his surliness rose to her lips. 
Then the amused merriment died out from her 
eyes, and they renewed their look of sympathy. 

** You are the Professor? ” 

“Well!” 

« And [am the girl over the way.” 

“What girl—what way?” 

He hadn’t noticed her! Her feminine sense 
was distinctly hurt: Other men’s observant 
admiration was more apparent, even to obtru- 
siveness. Butitis not pleasant to feel one has 
been neediessly ignored. 

“TIT live the other side the street,” she ex- 
plained, flushing slightly. “And study under 
you at the college.” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes!” He memorized her now, as a col- 
lector does an unlabeled specimen in a box. 
Back row, pink complexion, a flower generally 
on deskin front of her. Answers averagely in- 
telligent. 

“Won't you sit down?” he said, with well 
meant politeness, indicating to her, bya wave of 
the hand, the only unoccupied chair. 

She repressed a smile as she noted its bottom- 
less condition. 

“« No, thanks,”’ she responded, “ I would rather 
stand.” 

There was a pause. He listlessly fingered his 
pen, but his brain was tired, and moved slowly. 
The Girl returned to the object of her visit. 
“J—I—heard you were ill—and brought you 
these ”’—indicating the grapes in the basket. 

He raised his prows and nodded. 

“Can I do anything?” 

“I think not,” he replied absently. ‘I need 
nothing! ” 

“Perhaps”—she made the suggestion with 
difficulty—“ perhaps I could tidy up.” 

He looked round on the litter in surprise. 

Tne room was no more palatial than its ap- 
proach suggested. The one window looked out 
on the lank telegaph poles as comrades, and 
commanded a charming view of the chimneys 
over the way. For furniture there was a ward- 
robe, an old armchair, that did duty also as a bed, 
a rush-bottomed chair, a cupboard, a few cook ng 
utensils and some chemical apparatus grouped 
round the hole in the wall, called by courtesy a 
fireplace; and lastly and chiefly, a Jarge kitchen 
table and—the Man. ' 

The table contained chiefly papers. 1ts drawers 
held some scientific instruments and a mouse- 
trap. The wardroe held old clothes. The cup- 
oard served as food store for both Man and 
mice. And the Man contained knowledge. 

' «Tidy up? It is all very tidy, thank you. 
Mrs. Stamp, my charwoman, has done every- 
thing—I—am very comfortable, thank you.” 

‘“* But you are ill.” 

“ ] shall soon be better.” There was silence. 
The Girl sat uncertain what was ‘best to say or 
do. Something splashed ynder the table. 

She started in alarm. “ Oh, What was that?” 
she cried. ; 

““ My—er—pedicular extremities,” he ejac 


The Girl stared in astonishment and turned 


“Yes. I beg your pardon. I—was not ex- 
pecting visitors, and my landlady told me if I put 
them in hov water it would do.my cold good.” 

** But that water is cold.” 

““Yes—now. [ forgot. But it was hot.” 

“Had you not better get back to your bed- 
room? ” 

“ This is it.” 

And he livea day and night, ate and slept in 
that desolate attic! The girl shuddered. No 
wonder he wasill. > ‘ 

“ Then where is your bed?” Surely the Man of 
Knowledge slept sometimes. 

“ Folded up.” He indicated the chair on which 
he was seated. 

“Won't you let me make it up for you, and then 
lie down?” 

The Professor started with astonishment. 
“ Young lady! None ha’ waited on me to that 
needless extinet, sin--sin my ain mither died— 
and she were a foolish wummun.” | He relapsed 
into the broad Doric on special occasions when 
the cold current was stirred to the depths far 
below the sursace. 

The Girl’s eyes filled with tears. “Then it’s 
time some one did it for you now,” she mur- 
mured. “Oblige me, Mr. Morphyn, please, by 
taking your feet out of that water and changing 
chairs.” r 

ity Eh! ” 

At first he was inclined to rebel. But there 
was a-conciliatory pleading in her face that even 





— Washington Star. 


etty, decidedly pretty, 


brows. It was a child he was dealing with, or 
rather, who was dealing with him. Of what 
worth was {t to resist? He his feet and she 
tucked them in the blanket, and uoperceived put 

She heaved a deep breath of satisfaction when 
her task was satisfactorily accomplished. The 
professor still sat-over his books. ‘He certainly 
felt warmer than he ha‘ been before. 

The Girl, her point ‘galued, went quietly on, 
tidying up and arranging the couch. .She tripped 
gently out of the room once or twice and held 
mysterious consultations with the raucous-voiced 
woman below.’ Some more coals appeared in 
the room, the scrap of fire glowed’ brighter, the 
litter of pots and pans disappeared, being rele- 
gated to the crowded depths of the professor’s 
cupboard. 

A gentle hand touched his sleeve. He looked 
round on the transformation which had’ been 
going on unbeknown ‘to him. 

“There! Now you will go back to bed.’ And 


you later.” . 

He saw her depart with a sigh of relief, and 
watched the gold-crowned head: with its sunny’ 
smile disappear behind the rickety door with 


really work. 

“*Go to bed,” she had said, as thougli expect- 
Ing implicit. obedience—he a staid professor, 
already in his gray-haired stage, meekly to‘ obey 
amere chit of a schoolgirl—filia: pulchra—Daugh- 
ter of Eve. Pish! 

He laid down his pen, his head throbbed’ wea- 
rily. The cold sheets looked inviting. He stroked 
them with his hand. In ten minutes nature had 
conquered, and he was resting his burning head 
upon pillows her dainty fingers had ‘straightened 
and smoothed, and his lips sought gladly the 
cooling drink her thought and care had placed 
near by. 

Meantime the Girl was interviewing the Pro- 
fessor of Medicine. . He heard her story with sur- 
prise, then went out and fetched the Head. 

The Read, a grave, clear-headed man, pursed 
his lips and leaned the tips of his Angers against 
each other meditatively, as-he listened‘to the 
Girls recital. 

“‘ Strange—dear me! Alone, you say—” 

The Head gasped with astonishment. Morphyn 
had always been ‘an extreme recluse, but. sach 
lack of comfort and dubious surroundings fora 
man of means was, even to them—grave, studious 
men of modest, even ascetic habit—inexplicable 
and unreasonable. 

They: listened to her story with suspended 
amazement. Thanked her gravely and bowed 
her out. / 

As she reached the step the Head coughed: 
‘*Miss—Hopkinshaw—er—in future—er— with a 
nurse—er—in attendance—er—there will be no 
heed -to call—that is, a repetition of your oppor- 
tune visit will be inadvisable.” , 

She flushed scarlet. ‘May I not see my 
patient? ’”’ 

“ We shall be happy, Miss Hopkinshaw, to give 
you particulars of his progress, but for you to call 
there will be scarcely—er— ”’ 

Then the reason dawned on her. 

oo I see.”’ 

Her features set fixedly and the words fell 
coldly—* It would not be proper.” 

“—Er. He will have every attention,” the em- 
barrassed Head explained. The Girl turned on 
her heel. 

“ Of course, we are more than grateful for your 
kindness—” but she was gone, and the’ excuses 
and reasons which were addressed to empty air, 
though more fluent of delivery, sounded horribly 
unconvincing to the two men, the sole auditors, 
as they reiterated them soothingly to each other. 

Propriety! Yes, she had acted with American 
freedom, she supposed, in venturing to knock at 
the neglected door. Propriety would have left 
him to die. Propriety, as typified by that fussy 
old dame who shuts her eyes to everything disa- 
greeable that does not prowl under her very 
nose.” 

She sat by her window while the sun flecked 
with crimson clouds the scanty yellow sky over 
the way. 

She watched a cab draw up—a sparse figure 
and a corded box deposited. That was the 
nurse, she supposed. She picked up a book and 
tried to read. 

Night came darkly down. The shops lit their 
lamps. Unmindful of the darkness she sat in the 
window seat and brooded with hot cheeks over 
the Head’s edict. About nine o’clock she saw 
the nurse go out. Then she did a daring thing. 
Putting on her cloak she stole warily up the 
rickety staircase. 

He lay apparently asleep. The window was 
open. The nurse’s tea things lay about, but 
little seemed to have been done for him since the 
morning. The fire was nearly out. Bending 
down quietly, she breathed fresh life into the 
dying embers, freshly piled the fuel, and, with a 
last look at tiie fever-puckered brow, fled down 
the stair, her heart aching strangely for the 
desolate man, and in mortal dread of discovery. 
The next day, toward afternoon. sne met the 
owner of the raucous voice in the street. Her 
inquiry as to the Professor was met witha shak- 
ing of the head, accompanied by incoherent mur- 
murs that might have been the result of despair- 
ing pessimism or alcoholic stimulant. Mention of 
the nurse evoked only a sniff in reply, together 
with a shake ef the head, and the contemptuous 
production of a gin bottle, suggesting a vice 
which the raucous-voiced one evidently strongly 
disapproved of—in others. 

And he was lying there—worse than alone—in 
such care. That women so degraded crept into 
the ranks of an honorable profession, she knew. 


but dared not go up. 


In her doubt and despair she turned into the 
street. Amid the flare of the lamps, she saw a 
figure with bonnet and cloak awry drop out of a 
common bar and into the seething crowd. 

The Girl flew back, and up the rickety stair. 


She said. “ Lor’ ’elp ’im!’’ and in her grief she 
pulled again, with a broken sob, at the bottle. 


man. 


sounded eternal over all. 


I-will let the doctor hear, and look iu again on | 


evident satisfaction.- Now he would be’ able to |, 


But that he should be at the mercy of one of ’ 
: o’ better | ts as have 
these! That night she watched the jwoman out, pt a pick yo’; Suntioer des eine mek yo’ 
’ 
sick; dar, put dat down yo’ ole brack froat. Haint 
good ’nuff, huh! p’raps yo’d like some fat sammon 
st forty cents a poun’ or some venson at seventy- 


yore bo’ding place.” 


and Miss Lady sniffed noses, then Toby openea 
The eae one met = the head, her voles his mouth with a venomous hiss, und Miss Lady 
more husky than ever. me some un come, | jumped two feet into the air scared quite out of 
her wits. 


The Girl went in and bent down over the lonely ter be trouble, ma’am.” 


The fever had left him, but something else was 

. M ried unless a dog was after him) backed a few 
fast ebbing with it. The life, hope and the lonely steps, then sat , Anes in his _ dignified man- 
soul were speeding out to the dancing waves of ner, as if to say, “ What is it, anyway?” But his 
the unknown sea. The waters sang in his ears. | tai) switched, and he never took his eyes off Miss 


The spray bubbled and foamed. through rosy h 
beams of sunlight, and the hymn of the Unknown a acs asrann abemaineramaeamaatea ital: 
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Douth’s Department. 
‘THE FOOLISH AND WISE. 
“ Let’s gather nuts for winter store,” 
Said Squirrel Wise, as he glanced o’er 
\ The ground where many lay; 
' Jack Frost, that heralds winter in, 
Among the chestnut trees had been 
And opened burrs that day. 


So Squirrel Wise, with bushy tail, 
Ran quickly o’er the fence of rail, 
Then jumped upon the ground 

And in a hollow of a tree 
Bore many nuts, for smart was he, 
AS any squirrel ’round. 


One foolish squirrel said, ‘* Nay, nay, 
* Pl wait until another day 
Ere I such hard work try; 
I’m going to frolic, have some fun” — 
Forsooth he did, this silly one, 
But soon for food did ery. 


As boys had borne all nuts away, 
» And snows upon the ground did lay, 
While icebound were all ways; 
But Squirrel Wise had ’nough to eat, 
‘Within his snug and warm retreat, 
To last through wintry days. 


In pleasant weather he’d come out 
Aod merrily would frisk about, 
As well fed he had been; 
The foolish squirrel did not feel 
Like exercising so much zeal, 
For he was starved and thin. 
—Emeline A. Wilson. 
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Little Miss Lady, the Kitten who Changed 
her Color. 


Miss Lady ‘received her name from Phoebe’s 
ungracious, “‘No yo don,’ Mis’ Lady; Old Tobe 
ll eat yo’ upin jest one mouthful, yo’ git out ’n 
hyah.” Her broad toe landed the kitten upon the 
steps and the door was shut. 

Miss Lady was used to rebuffs of this sort, and 
nothing daunted, sat herself down, hungry, cold 
and miserable, towait until the door was open 
again. This time it was the milkman, and 
Phoebe happened to be in the pantry, so Miss 
Lady got in and promptly walked up to Toby’s 
empty saucer. MammaC——cameintothe kitchen 
to pay the milkman, and saw her. “ Poor little 
thing! where did she come from?” 

“De Lord only knows. I reckon she jest a 
tramp cat,” answered Phoebe. 

“She’s about starved. Why! look at her ears, 
they must be frozen.” 

Phoebe and the milxman looked and then 
beganto laugh. It really was funny to see Miss 
Lady, whose swollen ears were held straight out, 
raise her paws to rub her ears, then, deciding not 
to, put them down and give her head a vigorous 
shaking. 

“T suppose they bu'n and itch; poor thing, you 
must feed her, then we’ll see if we can’t find out 
where she belongs.” é 

Phoebe sniffed disapprovingly, but poured 
some fresh milk into the saucer. How that kitten 
drank! She lapped so fast she choked herself 
twice, and when it was all gone looked up into 
their faces and mewed for more. 

*« Just like Oliver Twist,” said Harold, who, 
coming for his goodby kiss, lingered to get 
acquainted with Miss Lady. 

** Never saw anything like it in my bon’ days,” 
said Phoebe. ‘“’ Pears like ehe be holler clean 
down to her hind claws.” 

Harold waited to see the third saucer of milk 
disappear, then skipped off to school. 

Toby now appeared upon the scene. Stretching 
himself leisurely he crawled from under the stove 
to see what all this fuss was about. Toby, you 
must understand, was an important member of 
the family, being the identical kitten with which 
Mamma C—— went housekeeping thirteen years 
ago. He was black as Phoebe, blind in one eye, a 
little off as to smellers, intolerably lazy and 
dainty. Indeed,there were only a few things he 
would eat, but age and infirmities did not de- 
tract from his dignity; his dignity was the pride 
of the family, particularly Phoebe. It was funny 
to hear her |scold him, ‘Come out ’en dar, tyo’ 
Tobe,don’ yo’ know what a broom am yit?” 
After several pokes, Toby, covered with dust, 
would crawl out from under the stove, and 
Phoebe would go on with her sweeping. If he 
went to his feeding corner, she would say, ‘“‘ Yo’ 
heedn’t be gwine dar, I ain’t gwine ter feed yo,” 
jest tak’ yo’ self down cellar and ketch a inouse, 
yo’ lazy ole hound, yo’ wouldn’t ketch ’em ef dey 
was arunning raight ober yo’ nose.”’ 

Now, todo Toby justice, he had been a splen- 
did mouser, but his day was past, and he was 
content to rest on his laurels except when rats 
were around; that was game worth trying for. 
Forgetting his great age, he would pick up his 
ears, switch his tail grandly, and Mr. Rat would 
have tolook sharp. Only last fall Toby caught 
two; “ busters *’ Papa C called them. You should 
have heard him and Phoebe talk! ‘“ They made 
perfect geese of themselves.” Mamma C de- 
clared “they could talk of nothing else for a 
week,” but really, I think Mamma C was just as 
proud of Toby as they, and when Toby, in spite 
of past experience, persisted in devouring his 
game, cleaning the skin dry down to the tip 
of the tail, he was carefully nursed back to 
his usual health, and Phebe, getting out the 
saucepan and warming his milk, would scold him 
something like this, ‘‘ Yo’ Tobe! don’ yo’ know 





five cents a poun’! reckon yo’ll heve to change 


‘roby’s greeting was not very encouraging. He 


Shaking her head Phoebe said: “ Dey’s gwine 


Toby with great deliberation (Toby never hur- 


In this way war was declared, and Miss Lady 


Hoe hey done | Lady would have to 
otherwise, necessarily uent meetings | Harold g0; where, was the question. 
would have been, to say the least of it, very awk- | neighbor 


painfully. . . 


sistible. 


dying man. 


by his side. 


“Sin . . . sin 





a hard-headed professor, resent it as he would, 


A few drops remained in the hollowed bowl of | was given to understand that no second cat was 
an emptied brandy bottle on the littered table. 
She poured them out, and hastily diluting gave 
them to the dying man. 
The rainbow land and emerald seas turned 
leaden hued, the waters gurgled and droned 
The man opened his eyes. 
. . Did he know her? 
A step on the stairs. Thedour Professor of 
Medicine’s broad shoulders darkened the door. 
“ Lassie, forgive me,’”’ he said. 
“Yes, you thought,” she answered bitterly. 
‘* Now it is time to dg.” 
* Then let me help you,’”’ he said humbly. 
* He is dying,” she replied, ina choking voice. 
The gnarled face of the old Scotch doctor 
looked sadly into her own. 
softened with a look of regret for his misjudg- 
ment, and the mute appeal in them was irre- 


They shook hands as they bent silently over the 


“Tonald,” the broken professor cried, “ you 
know me? I’ve kem to pull ye through.” 
The Man’s eyes wandered slowly around the 
shapby room in search of her. . 


The wan face turned paler—the feeble lips 
quivered. The Girl bent her head. .. . 
recognized her presence. 

my ain mither died—”’ 
he murmured, and, clasping her slender hand, 
his mind passed back to the river of endless song. 


But the Man did not die. Nor did the college 
Head regard too seriously the breach of deco. 
rous restriction, for the Girl took her degree after 


The Professor coming to the conclusion that 
his education was incomplete, took one, too—in 
matrimony, andin this his name and the Girl's 
were bracketed together equal with honors. 


“ I thought—” 


Its rough features 


- She knelt 


to be tolerated. If she put her nose into Toby’s 
saucer (she sometimes forgot), she was soundly 
cuffed; if she tried to jump into Mamma C’s lap 
or upon the sunny window stool beside Phoebe’s 
sewing-chair, Toby’s eyes would darken, his 
tail would switch, and he would give a warning 
growl. Poor Miss Lady! she would scuttle under 
the retrigeratur, where for a time she would 
blink and-shake her ears. But she had a good 
disposition, and would promptly forgive him, and 
try to coax him to play with her. This was most 
exasperating to Toby. It was with great loss of 
dignity to wake up and find that detestable 
kitten taking liberties with his tail, or see him 
attacking his special rubber ball, dog-eared, and 
dear to his heart as the plaything of his youth, 
and used upon rare occasions when he felt un- 
usually spry, attacking it tooth and nail, or to 
find Miss Lady comfortably reposing under the 
stove. This last Toby was dreadfully particular 
about, this and his mistress’s lap; he considered 
them his own special property; such impertinence 
had to be punished. It was humiliating, too, to 
have to divide his weekly ration of catnip with a 
tramp kitten. 

Miss Lady responded quickly to kind ‘reat- 
ment and, barring Toby’s onslaughts, became 
wonderfully content, purring loudly over her 
food and * purr-mewing ”’ ina most sociab e way 
when any one spoke to her. Whenever Mamma 
C—— or Harold took her up she was wild with 
delight, spreading her claws, bumping their 
hands and purring noisily, trying in every way to 
express her appreciation. In a week she looked 
like another kitten. She was fat, her gray fur 
sleek and clean, and her ears nearly upright. 
But matters grew worse. Toby grew crankier 
and crankier, as Phoebe said: ** Dere was no liv- 
ing with ’em; it was growl and spit, spit and 
growl, all day long. Tobe was uglier’n Satan 
hisself.”’ . 





When Toby was fed, Miss had to be shut 
down cellar, and when Miss Leteaee fed, Toby 
had to be sent into the other room. Clearly, Miss 


had scoured the hood, but 

nobody owned her, and everybody who liked cats 
was more than supplied. Of course Harold 
wanted to keep her; he would not mind If the 
house was filled with cats. Papa C was on Miss 
Lady’s side, too. “ There’s room enough for two 
cats in the house, surely,” was what he said, but 
then, he wasn’t in the kitchen much. 
Mamma C was at first what , called “on 


didn’t think it kind to allow poor old Toby to be 
80 stirred up. Phoebe had never taken 0 her, 
and Phoebe and Toby were “a strong combine 
hard to break.” Papa C sald, “ You see, Phosbe 
had been in the family almost as long as Toby,” 
soat last Mamma C gave in, and Harold was sent 
to the druggists for ten cents worth of chloroform. 

“IVs the very best thing to do, my dear. It 
won't hurt her a bit, she’ll just go to sleep. We'll 
make a little box like Mrs, Smith’s baby’s, and you 
can have the pink geranium to put inside, too. 
Now run along, and don’t lose the money.” 

Pvuor Harold! By the time he reached the 
corner his tears were falling thick and fast, so 
thick and fast ‘he did not see Dr. Bingle; .he ran 
rightintohim. ; 

* Bless my soul! ifthere isn’t one of my boys,” 
said Dr. Bingle, who’ had a great many boys and 
girls in the city, at least he called them his, “and 
what’s he crying about?” 

i org sobbed out the story of Miss Lady and 
oby. 

“ Dear me! dear me! how strange it seems to 
me. Yes, I am quite positive I know a little boy 
who has lost a kitty,’’ the doctor said. 

_ # Oh, do you really and truly?” asked Harold. 
“ Sposen it ’s Miss Lady? Wouldn’t.it be funny, 
and, of course, he would be awful glad to get 
her back again.” . 

Harold’s tears were drying, and he was now all 
excitement. 

“Well, well, little man, you jump right in, we'll 
get the kitty, and go up to the littlé boy’s house, 
that is, if mamma is willing.” 

Mamma C— was willing, but Miss Lady very 
unwilling. She spit and growled and clawed 
when they put her into the covered basket, and 
mewea most pitifully when they drove away over 
the rough paving stones. 

Jerry, the other little boy, was sitting up in 
bed; what a white little face he had, and what 
big, big eyes! 

When Dr. Bingle told him he had brought back 
his kitty, the big eyes grew bigger and rounder, 
and two thin little hands began to clap for joy, 
but when Miss Lady, with fur all bristled up, 
scared most to death, hopped out of the basket, 
there was a great pause. Jerry’s mamma shook 
her head meaningly, and the little boy’s lips 
began to quiver. 

“* My kitty’s name was Minnie, and she was all 
black,” he sobbed. 

“* Well, well, so she was; um, um, so she was,” 
but Harold did rot know her name, and had to 
name her all over again. As to being black, 
Miss Minnie has seen lots ot trouble since she 
got lost, I reckon; it’s like my hair, it’s all turned 


gray.” 

Both little boys thought this quite probable, 
and when the kitten turned her back upon 
Harold, and snuggled down among Jerry’s 
pillows, they declared she must be, really and 
truly, the lost Minnie. 

“What do you think about it?” Anyway, 
Miss Lady, or Minnie, was a great comfort to 
Jerry while he was sick. She is a great big cat 
now, and I’m not sure if she should meet old 
Toby but what Toby would be the one to scuttle 
under the refrigerator. 

Mrs. J. W. WHEELER. 
Historical, 

——Within historical times there have been no 
fewer than twenty-six recorded appearances of 
new stars. One of the most brilliant was that 
which appeared in the constellation of Cassio- 
peia, in 1572,a short time after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 

——The use of perfunie is as old as history, and 

all people have in one way or another used sweet 
scents to enhance their attractiveness or to pre- 
serve their beauty. It was the sun and flower- 
loving Orientals who first distilled perfume and 
used sweet spices. This love of flowers and of 
perfume in nature undoubtedly led to the use of 
concocted sweetness and its manufacture. The 
Egyptians, who first used perfumes for sacred 
rites and for household purposes, probably im- 
ported them from Persia, that land of the rose. 
Gums and sweet spices were brought by cara- 
vans across the desert,and Egypt became the 
great market for perfumes. 
— In 1559, at the coronation of Francis II., 
Mary Stuart’s husband, Rheims wines were 
dearer than those of Burgundy, and the wines of 
the Lyonnais were dearer and more prized than 
both, which is not the case in the present day by 
any means. It was not until the coronation of 
Louis XIII., in 1610, that champagne began to 
attain something like its modern perfection. Be- 
fore that, however, in 1397, that bad monarch, 
Wenceslaus, Emperor of Germany and King of 
Bohemia, came to Rheims 1n order to negotiate a 
treaty with Charles VI., and found the famous 
local wine so much to his taste that he prolonged 
his stay in the old “Civitas Remorum,” and got 
drunk on champagne daily before dinner, just as 
some exotic magnates frequently do in Paris 
nowadays. 


~ Gems of Thought. 


...-Probably the greatest result of the life of 
prayer is an unconscious but steady growth into 
the knowledge of the mind of God and into con- 
formity with His will; for, after all, prayer is not 
so much the means whereby God’s willis bent 
to man’s desires, as it is that whereby man’s will 
is bent to God’s desires.—Charles H. Brent. 
.---Everything harmonizes with me which is 
harmonious to thee, O Universe. Nothing for 
me is too early nor too late which is in due time 
forthee Everything is fruit to me which thy 
seasons bring, O iNature; from thee are all 
things, to thee all things return.—M. Antoninus. 
.--. Let us speak the fullest truth and do the 
plainest duty that we know; and then we shall 
not widely fail of what is best for us in this or 
any world which shares the boundless fullness of 
the life of God.—J. W. Chadwick. 
..--If one thing is repugnant to an habitually 
self-controlled nature, it is the loss of personal 
dignity in another. 
..-. We, ignorant of ourselves, : 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise 

powers 

Deny us for our good; so find we profit 

By losing of our prayers —Shakspere. . 
.---“* That this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
..--Let us learn to be content with what we 
have. Let us get rid of our false estimates; set 
up all the higher ideals,—a quiet home; vines of 
our own planting; a few books full of the inspira- 
tion of genius;.a few friends worthy of being 
loved, and able to love us in turn; & hundred 
innocent pleasures that bring no pain or remorse; 
a devotion to the right that will never swerve; a 
simple religion, empty of all bigotry, full of trust 
and hopeand love; and to such a philosophy this 
world will give up all the empty joy it has.—David 
Swing. 
.---No pure and simple life, true to itself, true 
to its Maker, was ever lived onthis earth that 
was nota voice on God’s behalf, however still 
and small, and that did not,in its sincere and 
humble way, declare a hope and reveala faith 
which might well be the evidence of things un- 
seen.—Alexander Gordon. 
.---A thought provoked is worth ten thoughts 
imparted.—Phillips Brooks, 
.---Be satisfied with your possessions and not 
contented with yourself until you have made the 
best of them.—Henry Van Dyke. 
----Let us no more yearn for present employ- 
ment when God’s providence bids us “ be still,” 
than we would think it good to yearn after ces- 
sation while God bids work. Shall we not miss a 
blessing if we call rest a weariness and a discon- 
tent, no less than if we called God’s work a 
thankless tabor? If we would be holy in body 
and spirit, shall we not keep smooth brow, light 
heart, whether He bids us serve His table, or 














papa, 
the fence.” She liked little Miss Lady, but she 


saints, nevertheless, can do so little, and, instead 
of mounting with wings like eagles, grovel in the 
dust, and do but sin, and confess sin alternately? 
Is it that the power of God is not within us? Is 
it literally that we are not able to perform God’s 
commandments? God forbid. We are able. We 
have that given us which makes us able. We do 
have a power within us to do what we are com- 
manded todo. What is it we ? The power? 
No; the will. What we lack is the simple, earn- 
est, sincere inclination and aim to use what God 
has given us, and what we have in us.—John 
Henry Newman. 





Home Dressmaking. : 
Hints by May Manten. 
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4341 House Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 





4342 Girl’s Costume, 
8 to 14 yrs. 


Woman’s House Coat. 4341. 

Becoming and attractive negligees are among the 
necessities of modern life. This very pretty and 
stylish model is one of the latest shown and is as 
practical as it is tasteful. The original is made of 
foulard silk, showing spots of green on a cream 
ground, is trimmed with ecru lace and narrow green 
velvet ribbon, but various materials might be substi- 
tuted. Challie, albatross, wool crepe, all similar 
fabrics are appropriate as are dimities, lawns and the 
simpler cotton goods. 

The house coat is made with a shallow yoke to 
which the box-plaited back and fronts are joined and 
is lapped over in double-breasted style. At the neck 
is a big shaw] collar, that is both fashionable and com - 
fortable, and the wide sleeves are in bell shape. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide . 
3} yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4341, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Girl's Costume. 4342. 

The costume consists of the blouse, made overa 
body lining, and the skirt. The lining fits smooth 
and is closed at the centre front. On it are arranged 
the back and fronts of the blouse, which closes at the 
left side. The tucks are turned toward one another 
and the trimming is sutched under their edges. At 
the neck is a deep-pointed collar. The full sleeves 
are gathered into pointed cuffs. The skirt is cut 
with a front gore and circular portions that are 
leng:hened by acircular flounce. Tucks are laid at 
the front seams and in the gore and are stitched flat 
to flounce depth, left free below to give the desired 
fullness. The placket can be made at the centre 
back and the skirt jomed to the belt, or invisibly 
under the tuck at the left front,on a line with the 
closing of the waist,and the skirt seamed to the 
waist. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 7 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 
inches wide, 3 yards 50 inches wide, with 13 yards of 
bias silk to trim as illustrated. 
© The pattern, 4342, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years of age. 








4344 Girl's Coat, 
2 to 10 yrs. 


4343 Fitted Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 


“ Woman's Fitted Coat. 4343. 

The coat is made with fronts, back, side backs and 
under-arm gores. The fronts include single darts, 
and the many seams allow of smooth and snug fitting. 
The fronts are faced and rolled back to form lapels, 
that meet the collar, and the coat is closed with but- 
tons and buttonholes at the centre front. The sleeves 
are shaped with upper and under portions in regula- 
tion coat style. Below the waist line the backs are 
lapped one over the other to provide the necessary 
freedom, but the seam can be extended to the lower 
edge when preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 21 inches wide,4 yards 44 inches wide 
or 33 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4343, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Girls Coat. 4344. 
The coat consists of the fronts and back and is 
shaded by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The plaits, or wide tucks, are laid t» form box plaits 
at centre front and back, outward turning plaits be- 
tween that point and the shoulders, and fall free 
belew the belt. The closing is effected beneath the 
box plait at centre front. The capes are circular, and 
add largely to the effect, and the neck is finished with 
a tiny turn-over collar that iscut to harmonize. The 
sleeves are full, and finished with double flaring cuffs 
that match the capes. The belt can be of the material 
or of leather as preferred. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 63 yards 21 inches wide, 6 yards 27 
inches ,wide, 34 yards 44 inches wide or 3 yards 52 
inches wide. 
The pattern, 4#44, is cut in szes for girls 2, 4, 6,8 
and 10 years of age. 





4346 Fancy Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 


4346 Men's Pajamas, 
34 to 44 breast. 


Men’s Pajamas. 4345. 
The pajamas consist of coat and trousers. The 
coat is loosely fitted by means of shoulder and under- 
arm seams and is finished with a narrow standing or 
military collar. To the left front is anplied a gener- 
ous patch pocket. The sleeves are.shaped with 
single seams. The trousers are loose enough for 
comfort and are drawn up round the waist by means 
of draw strings inserted in the hem. The lower edges 
are finished with stitched hems. 
The quantity of material required forthe medium 
~ is 8 yards 27 inches wide or 6 yards 32 inches 
wide. 
The pattern, 4345, is cut in sizes for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44-inch breast measure. 





Woman’s Fancy Waist. 4346. 
The waist is made with a fitted lining that closes at 
the centre front and on which both th un¢er-bodice 
and the bolero are arranged. The under-bodice is 
smooth across the shoulders in back and front, closing 
invisibly in front. The bolero is tucked to givea 
box-plaited effect at centre front and back and closes 
invisibly beneath the tuck, at the left of the front. 
The sleeves of the under-bodice are snug at the 
shoulders, form full drooping puffs below the elbows 
and are gathered into narrow cuffs. The upper ones 
are tucked in harmony with the bolero, but allowed 
to flare below the elbow. At the neck is a pointed 
stock. 4 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27,inches wide or 
2 yards 44 inches wide, with 33 yards 21 inches wide, 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide for under-bodice, and gj yards 
of all-over lace for collar and cuffs and 4 yards of 
applique to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4346, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 an 
40 inch bust measure. ; 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 











wait our summons.—Edward White Benson. 
.--. Why is it that we, in the very kingdom 
of grace, surrounded by angels, and preceded by 
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The Horse. 





Breeding for Profit. 

Time was when you could buy a good 
work horse for the same money paid for an 
ordinary milch cow. About four years ago 
I bought a grade Clyde mare, sound and all 
right, weighing about 1200 pounds, and 
from an imported horse, and I bought her 
for $40. Iam pleased to note that the past 
twelve months the prices of good horses are 
looking up, and today 1 would not sell you 
this same ware for three times $40 (and she 
is not so young or sound as she was either). 

In horses, as in cattle, there are no best 
breeds. What might be one man’s success 
might mean another man’s misfortune. We 
must be governed by our several necessities, 
our environments and the demand for our 
stock. The demand just now is good for 
heavy draft horses, and farmers are, or 
should be, interested in this class of horse. 
For the general-purpose horse (or cow 
either) I woula not care for the full blood, 
although the sire should always be a full 
blood in either case. For the general-pur- 
pose horse, perhaps, no breed has ever ex- 
celled the Morgan horse, a type now almost 
extinct. The French and German coach 
horses are good ones and meet with a good 
demand. The Norman, Clyde and Shire are 
all good, and you could not go wrong in 
breeding to any of them. 

No farmer should breed for speed. Speed 
is a business by itself, a specialty. Why, 
for the past ten years thousands of farmers 
have taken the old farm plow mare and bred 
her to produce speed, only to find in the 
end that all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit. J. B. PIERCE. 


Hudson, S. D. 
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A foundered mare will not produce a 
foundered colt, but the mare probably has 
weak feet, which always predispose to 
founder, and her foal might have the same 
kind of feet. 


No shoes should be left on a farm horse’s 
feet longer than two months, and on a road 
horse not more than six weeks. 


a> 








When a colt is not able to get up and suck 
when born, it should be helped to suck 
every two hours night and day until it be- 
comes stronger. 


_ 





The greatest fault with the genera) run of 
horses is that they are nearly all too small, 
too small even for road purposes; they have 
been bred too often from undersized road 


horses. 


In raising a foal with cow milk, reduce 
one-third with water, and add a tablespoun- 
ful of sugar to every gallon of milk. 


To Secure Good Seed Peas. 

Most farmers in sections infested by the 
pea weevil have about given up the attempt 
to raise seed peas. Seed containing weevils 
may sprout, but the plant will be feeble and 
many such will injure the crop. 

Asa matter of fact, not more than one 1n 
five of the weevil peas will start at all. 
According to E. P. Felt, New York State 
entomologist, the species can be easily con- 
trolled, since it is confined toone food plant‘ 
namely, peas, and hibernates either within 
the seed or in sheltered places. lf the peas 
for seed purposes are harvested early, 
promptly threshed and treated with carbon 
bisulphide, none of the insects will be able 
to survive, and Dr. Fletcher states that even 
if the peas be tightly enclosed in a paper 
bag the weevils will be unable to escape 
from their prison, and if the seed be held 
over until the second year, which may be 
done without injuring its germinating pow- 
ers, all of the weevils willdie,and conse- 
quently there will be no danger of the spe- 
cies propagating. This simple plan seems 
worth trying. 
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The Policy that Wins. 

The wisest policy for a gardener or 
trucker is not to run to extremes, but tu 
find out what his soil is best adapted to and 
what will, on the average, pay the best, and 
then stick to itand not run to extremes on 
anything. 

Tothe man who does his work properly 
and puts up a good, honest, marketable arti 
ele, no matter what it is, there is small 
chance of failure, and with certain special- 
ties the tiller of the soi] is apt to be richly 
rewarded. RICHARD VINCENT, JR. 

Maryland. 
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The Wool Situation. 

The market is steady.and strong, with no 
special change in quotations from last week, 
but prices holding steady. Mills are busy 
asarule, and well supplied with raw ma- 
terial. The export trade shows little ac- 
tivity. Reports of auctions of wool in 
Europe show a high range of prices. The 
Boston wool expert,j Frank C. Bennett, in 
discussing the outlook for the coming spring, 
considers the prospect not wholly reassur- 
ing. So far as the supply of wool on hand is 
concerned, the prices ought to be high. 
There is no question, he thinks, but that 
the supply of wool has been falling off in 
recent years. The drought in Australia has 
very greatly reduced the supply from that 
country. He believes, however, that the 
prices of wool cannot be much further ad- 
vanced without making an increase in the use 
of shoddy. The prices will also depend upon 
the general condition of prosperity, as he 
appears to think may not continue many 
months longer. On the whole, while.think- 
ing the present prices will be maintained, 
he is not at all certain of further advances. 
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Feeds Silage, Mill Feed and Clover. 


One of the earliest silo builders in the 
United States is S. A. Hickox of Williams- 
town, Mass. He is stilla believer in ensi- 
lage, and claims that he can produce feed 
from an acre equal to eight tons of hay. 

This successful milk producer feeds 
gluten meal and a new food from the 
West, a byproduct of the distilleries. Corn 
meal is too expensive, as it is lacking in pro- 
tein. Bran is good, and he feeds it, mixed, 
two hundred pounds bran and two hundred 





pounds gluten meal, to his horses. A good. 


many people say they cannot raise clover, 
and lay the cause of their failure to the 
weather, when they should have given it 
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more potash. Putash, he finds, will bring in 
clover every time. He obtains nitrogen in 
coucentrated feeds and buys potash, as mu- 
riate of potash and phosphoric acid in fresh, 
ground bone, using a mixture of two hun- 
dred pounds bone and one hundred pounds 
potash. 


An English Snapshot. 

A fairly prominent English agricultural 
writer has lately returned from a rapid tour 
through the United States, and hastens to 
publish his impressions which, as might 
be expected, are an interesting mixture of 
prejudice and fact. For instance, after de- 
scribing a visit to a storehouse filled with 
beef fur shipment to England and admiring 
its fine .ppearance, he makes the surprising 
and rather incunsistent statement that the 
really goud beef and mutton in the United 
States are all imported from England. His 
comments on the pusition of agriculture, 
if not exact, are more to the point. He says: 

“In the United States, just as with us, 
young men set their eyes on the attractions 
of city life rather than following the calmer 
pursuits of the country. Further, the East- 
ern farmer, with ideas handed down from 
his grandfather, who got them from Eng- 
land, is inclined to trot along in the old- 
fashioned, unscientific rut, and the Scot and 
the Swede and the Canadian met in the mid- 
dle West—while full of energy and re- 
source, ready to buy any and every new 
machine that is advertised, blessed with 
abundant harvests and disposed to be upti- 
mists, though railroad companies and 
‘trusts’? and ‘“‘vorners’”’ do frequently 
squeeze them—are ready to hustle along- 
adopting any useful ideas that come their 
way, but not placing too much store on sci- 
entific training, though they will say: ‘1 
guess I’ll let my boy have justas finea 
farming education as money can buy.’ 

“* So today every State in the Union has 
its agricultural college, and despite the in- 
clination towards town life, all are well 
filled with bright, eager, adaptive lads, keen 
on learning. In the year 1901, 42,104 stu- 
dents attended the colleges. The average 
age was twenty-one years four months. 
Each State maintains its own college, but 
receives grants from the Government. Last 
year Congress granted about $700,000.to be 
spent in experiments alone. The experi- 
ment stations employ 688 persons in the 
work of administration and inquiry.’’ 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Assistant Secretary Brigham of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been quoted 
considerably of late on the question of beef 
supply and prices. 

*“‘ There is nv good reason why the ab- 
normally high price of meats should be 
permanent,” he said, when his attention 
was called to various statements to the 
effect that the country has entered upona 
period of permanently high prices of meat. 
**1f farmers can obtain fair prices for their 
cattle, they will raise an abundant supply; 
and if men who handle the cattle or meat 
after it leaves the farmer’s hands are will- 
ing to accept a fair profit, there is no good 
reason why consumers should not buy meat 
at fair prices. It is to be hoped that we 
shall never again see the ‘old-time cheap 
cattle and cheap meat prices.’ No one 
should desire to see a return of that period, 
when the farmers were obliged to sell their 
cattle tor much less than the actual cost of 
production. 

‘The extremely high prices of meats the 
last summer were caused largely by the 
high price of corn, which made feeders hesi- 
tate to feed as liberally as they had in 
former years, consequently there were fewer 
cattle to be marketed at th t season than 
for many years. This did not prove, how- 
ever, that there was any large shortage of 
cattle in the country. Later in the season, 
when the grass-fed cattle and the cattle fat- 
tened upon the new crop of corn came on 





the market, the supply was so liberal that 


the prices of cattle were forced down, and 
no profit was realized by the producers. 

‘“‘If the consumer could buy meat at 
prices that would correspond with the price 
paid the farmer for his cattle and sheep, it 
would induce liberal buying, and the con- 
sumption of meats would undoubtedly be 
very materially increased, and farmers 
would be induced to increase their herds. 

“* The claim that drifting of population 
tothe cities has almost doubled the price 
per head of cattle in two years, is an obvi- 
ous absurdity. Accurding to statistics the 
price of good to choice steers in the Chicago 
, market in December, 1901, was $5.50 to $7, 
whereas last December in the same market 
the price of the same grade of cittle was 
$5.65 to $7.80. 

“It is said that a four-year-ol! is seldom 
seen in the pens these days. This is prub- 
ably currect, as farmers have discovered 
that there is more prutit in pushing a steer 
until he weighs 1400 pounds at the age of 
two years, thereby producing better meat, 
than there is in marketing four-year-vld 
steers. It is better to market two two year- 
olds in four years, weighing 2800 pounds, 
than tu market one four-year-old weighing 
but little mure than half, the meat which is 
of poor quality, and with more waste in 
the form of bone and muscle. 

** Give the farmers good prices for meat, 
and it will not be their fault if the people 
are not liberally supplied.”’ 


Dried sweet potatoes are said to be com- 
paratively more palatable and more like the 
green product than are dried apples. The 
Department ot Agriculture is preparing a 
pulletin which will tell how ‘‘ sweets”’ can 
be dried and kept indefinitely. 

While sweet potatoes may be produced in 
abundance at small cost, and furnish a 
cheap, nutritious and generally relished 
food, they have fallen far short of the full 
measure of success as a market crop because 
they do not keep well, they are too bulky to 
pay fur extended transportation, and they 
cannot stand rough handling and exposure 
to freezing weather. The Government Ex- 
periment Station in South Carolina believes 
that these results may be obtained by boil- 
ing the potatoes in an open kettle and dry- 
ing ina fruit evaporator. Several bushels 
of sweet potat es were lowered in an iron 
basket into a large boiler in which the 








form cooking the roots should be nearly of 
the same size. Those weighing from one to 
two pounds required one hour for thorough 
cooking. Six to eight hours were: required 
for evaporating them at a temperature of 
150° F. An ordinary laborer peeled and 
sliced one bushel per hour. 

The evaporated product contained 3.42 
per cent. of moisture, and, it is claimed, 
“‘ will keep foran indefinite time and bear 
transportation to any part of the world at 
any season.”” To prepare the product for 
table use, “soak the slices in warm water 
fur an hour-and prepare as dressed or can- 
died potatoes. The desiccated potatoes may 
also be used as are the fresh roots for 


purpose, they may be quickly prepared by 
adding a small amount of warm water and 
boiling; not more than fifteen minutes, it is 
stated, will usually be required. 


Tests are reported by the Agricultural De- 
partment of the use of nitrate «f soda, 
which shows the great virtue of this fer- 
tilizer for cabbage and cauliflower. When 
no nitrate of soda was used there was a 
yield of but 910 prime heads of cabbage per 
acre, showing that the ground itself was 
6e poor.”’ . 

When three hundred pounds of the nitrate 
were applied per acre on the same sort of 
land in two equal dressings, the number of 
prime heads obtained was 3260. When the 
same amount was applied in three equal 
dressings, the yield of prime heads per acre 
was 5300. On the plant which had received 
four hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre in two equal dressings, the yield was 














water was heated by steam. To secure uni-" 


pudding or for custards.”” For the latter | 











4160 prime heads per acre, and when this 


same amount was applied in three equal | 


dressiugs, 7580 prime heads were obtained 
per acre. From these figures it will be 
seen that the use of the nitrate of soda 
greatly increased the yield of prime heads 
in every instanee. It will further be noticed 
that when the nitrate was applied in three 
equal dressings the largest yielis were 
obtained. Applying the nitrate,in three 
dressings proved more effective in increas- 
ing the yield than increasing the amount 
one hundred pounds. For example, three 
hundred pounds in three equal dressings were 
more effective than four hundred pounds 
in two equal dressings, and the best yield of 
all was outained by apylying four hundred 
pounds of nitrate in three equal dressings. 
Not only was the yield much greater than on 
any other piat, but the quality of the cab- 
bage was much improved, the heads selling 
for fifty per cent. mure than thuse from any 
other plant. 

‘The Departmert of Agriculture has in 
press a farmer’s bulletin in which an in- 
structive set of exneriments are noted on 
hog feeding for pork. From these tests the 
conclusion is drawn that one great con- 
trolling factor in the quality of the pork of 
finished pigs lies in the character of the 
food employed. Indian corn and beans 
tend to softness, i. e., to increase the per- 
centage of oleon in the fat. If these grains 
are used, they mast be fed judiciously if 
first-class, firm pork is to be- produced. If 
fed in conjunction with skimmilk, it has 
been shown that a considerable proportion 
of Indian corn may be used in the grain 
ration without injuring the quality of the 
pork. 

A grain ration consisting of a mixture of 
oats, peas and barley in equal parts gives a 
firm pork of excellent quality. 

Skimmilk not only tends to thriftiness 
and rapid growth, but counteracts in a very 
marked manner any tendency to softness. 

Rape, pumpkins, artichokes, sugar beets 
turnips and mangels can be fed in conjunc- 
tion with a guod ration without injuring the 
quality of the pork. 

Tne fat of very young pigs and animals of 
unthrifty growth is softer than that of fin- 
ished pigs that have increased steadily to 
the finishing weight. 


Congressman Kixey of Virginia has a bill 
before Congress appropriating $1,000,000 to 
be distributed by the Government to vari- 
ous States as soon as they shall establish 
aud equip at least five agricultural schools 
each, with adequate farms, buildings and a 
competent foree of agricultural teachers. 
One of the conditions is that the students 
must work at’ least four Lours a day with 
their hands. Theory and practice are thus 
to be combined. 

The farm with its animals and plants, its 
various labors, cares, tasks and pleasures, 
summons to action every faculty. The 
thinking brain and working hand must act 
together, and thus the symmetric growth is 
secured which actual life requires. 


If any spraying of vines or fruit trees is 
contemplated to check fungous diseases, it 
shuuld be remembered that such treatinent 
is only preventive, and that the first appli- 
cation should be made when the buds are 
swelling. 


Trees which are to be planted or trans- 
planted shuuld be set out the very earliest 
practicable day—as soun age the ground 
admits, in February, March or April. 


The Angora goat bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture presented sach interest- 
ing facts and figures as to the p: ofits to be 
made by raising goats on scrub land suit- 
able for nothing else, that hundreds of in- 
quiries have been received on the subject. 
The Angora goat industry is a rapidly 
growing one. 

At prices ranging from $3.50 to $10 a pair 
in the market, pheasant iaising has become 
quite popular of late. Pheasants are small 





eaters, too, thriving on one-half the feed 
that hens require. The hen pheasant lays 
upwards of fifty eggs a year. 


Every farm will bear a full crop this year. 
Whether the crop will consist of useful and 
profitable things, or of worse than useless 
weeds, lies solely with the farmer. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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In the commercial world there may be at 
times what is termed an overproduction of 
bread or meat or clothing, but there is no 
danger of an overproduction of good butter. 
Cotton and corn vie with each other to see 
who shall be king, but good butter stands 
alone as queen.—A. M. Lyman, Montague, 
Mass. 
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E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
383 Harrison Ave. BOSTON, Mass. 





MAGNER’S 


STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 

The well-known authority on. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 

CONTENTS 
hie- 
ote. 
8. Sxplanations, tn- 














Horses. 
‘ Training 
Fear, te prevent 
and overcome. 
Kicking. 
Running Away. 
Balking. 
Bad to Shoe. 
Checking and 


The Mule. 

14. Miscellancous Habits. 18. Feeding and Watering. 

165. Teaching Tricks. 19. How to Tell the Exact 
Equestrianing. 
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Age. 
20. Shoeing. 


Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 
DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of , at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this book. 

This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and epee up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 

Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 
system is the best and most humane 
in existence. 

J. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

“This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.”’ 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 

‘This. book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.’’ 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: ove 

ne thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
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Don’t waste goad time ona poor jo’, 


3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 
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0. Farms, Rochester, 





N.Y. 


Home of the Thanksgiving Prune, Red Cross Currant, Corsican Strawberry, Rathbun Black- 
berry, Wilder Early Pear, Worden Seckel Pear, York State Prune, American Blush Apple, and 
other new and rare varieties of fruit. Established 1876. We offer for sale 750,000 apple, cherry, 
peach and other orchard trees, and millions of small fruit plants, grape vines, roses, etc. Ou! 


new Catalogue is double the ordinary 


size. We give one new Thanksgiving Prune tree (worth 


$1.50) free with each early order of $5.00. Our specialties are: Apple, 16c.; Peach, 12¢.; 


Cherry, 15c.; Small Fruit Plants, Roses, Vines. 
Currants mailed for 10c. Secrets of Fruit Growi 
free. Send for our surplus list. 
Good salary paid for work at home. 


100-page catalogue free. 2 new Red Cross 
150 photos, toc. Copy Green’s Fruit Grower 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. !. 
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Write at once 


You Can Save Your Horse 
ngbone, Splints, Curbs and all forms of 
by a sages and liberal application of that old reli- 
able and well known remedy— 


endorsement of 
sees Se waited err st 
isa sample of what thousandssay for it, 


WORTH $900 TO THIS MAN, 
Dr. B. J Kendall Co. MesstsPiese neste 
‘Treatise on the Horse and h ) oo ten 
BAY: herse 
$200.00 for. Itcan't be beat and I sit inveey 
Srakful for the book, Respy, C. A. CREBBS. 
It ts a most valuable liniment for family use—splendid for bruises, 
lame rheumatism, etc., etc. Sold by all druggists at $1; 
oPreottles for #8 Gur book “A Treatise on the Horse,” ace 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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International Food Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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